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Bathroom Designed anc 


u 
Like a fairy tale reads the story of the enchant- 
ing transformation of the bathroom from plain- 
ness to beauty. This story is simply told in pic- 
tures in the interesting new book entitled 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home’’. 

For forty years we Americans were so en- 
grossed in making the bathroom the ultimate 
in utility that beauty was almost forgotten, 
except for an occasional ostentatious carved 
tub leg and old-fashioned marbie slab which 
topped the lavatory. 


Then “Standard” designers envisioned bath- 
room fixtures comparable in grace of line and 
proportion to the finest furniture—baths of 
sculptural-like beauty, lavatories with the 
charm of dressing-tables—fittings hand wrought 
in designs of rare distinction. They created new 
forms for these fixtures and fittings with com- 
plete disregard for the tradition of mere utility, 
but without sacrifice of sanitary principles. 








1 Painted for Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. by Andrew Loomis 


In these new forms eminent American paint- 
ers have found the inspiration for bathroom 
designs of amazing originality. Full color re- 
production of their oil paintings in the book, 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures for the Home’’ 
will quicken you, too, to the new possibilities 
of beauty in the bathroom. A copy will! bemailed 
on request. The new fixtures are exhibited in 
“Standard” Showrooms in principal cities. 


> 


In keeping with the trend to the increased 
use of color in home decoration, these and other 
“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures are made avail- 
able in black and seven beautiful pastel colors, 
as well as white. 

Prices of “Standard” Plumbing Fixtures 
illustrated in the bathroom above, not includ- 
ing cost of installation: The Brighton Bath 
$212.00, The Templeton Lavatory $540.00, The 
Portal Dental Lavarory $60.00. (The Purimo 
Water Closet, not illustrated above but de- 
scribed in the book, $120.00). 


Standard Sanitary Wfo. Co. 
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E moderns pride ourselves 
on our escape from the sen- 
timentality of past generations. To 
our minds sentimentality denotes 
weakness, and has no place in the 
life of today. For the romanticists 
of the past century we have little 
sympathy. We ridicule the Victorian 
taste in literature, drama, dress and 
homes as reecking with sentiment. 
As representatives of a practical 
age, we abhor everything which is 
not a product of matter-of-fact 
reasoning, aided by 
literature purports to be a frank ex- 


SC ience. Our 


pression of the problems of every-day 
life; our drama does likewise. In 
dress we pay no tribute to false mod- 
esty, holding comfort supreme. 
Cold-bloodedly we 
thoughts, ideas, manners and _ acts, 
bring all things down to their low- 


analyze our 


est common multiples, and discover 
hitherto unknown complexes. When 
sentiment or romance appears fo lift 
its head, we trail it down assidu- 
ously until it is glad to retreat into 
physical or practical cwuise 

We do all these—and then we de- 
cide to build a house in the country. 
Immediately our cynicism suffers a 
setback. In spite of ourselves, our 
visions of the house begin to  be- 
tray a resemblance to the traditional 
little white home on the hillside— 
the cottage at the end of the lane— 
the refuge from storm and stress. 
By the time our vision includes 
Roses over the doorway, we are 
thoroughly into the business, and 
the machine age goes by the board. 
modern 





Of course we employ 
science and reason, in the form of 
an architect. We see that no modern 


convenience is left unconsidered: But 
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we develop our household efficiency 
inside the walls of an English cot- 
tage—a early 
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farm-house. 


T - All of which 
ae LY 9 1928 prove that 


American 
would seem to 

romance and sentiment 
are perhaps not entirely dead within 
us—that, in short, whether we like 
it or not, we are exactly as senti- 
mental as our fathers. 
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} ’ OLLOWING Johnny Appleseed. 
Many years ago there was a queer 


old character who, from his frequent 
Apple-planting journeys through what 
was then an Indian-inhabited wilderness, 
came to be known far and wide as 
Johnny Appleseed. Wherever he went— 
and his expeditions through the Eastern 
and Central States were extensive—he 
sowed seeds of his favorite fruit tree in 
favorable locations, spreading the cult 
of the Apple in a highly practical man- 
ner, Kindly, eccentric, idealistic pioneer 
in a peaceful cause, he was one of the 
most picturesque characters that America 
has produced, 





Johnny Appleseed’s day and genera- 
tion have long since passed, but there is 
an opportunity right now for those who will 
to follow somewhat in his footsteps. The rapid 
decimation of certain of our showier wild- 
flowers suggests that in the replenishing of the 
supply by those who can obtain seeds and scatter 
them wisely in field and woodland there lies an 
opportunity for pleasant labor that one day will 
be widely appreciated. 

As a start on such a campaign, our Eastern 
Columbine (4. canadensis) would be an excellent 
subject in many localities. Seeds of it may be 
bought or collected in sections where the plants 
are still fairly numerous. Dogwood, too, would 
be more than eligible; its scarlet berries could 
be picked in autumn before the birds eat them 
and scattered here and there in many woodlands 
where this lovely tree has all but disappeared. 
For a third suggestion one might try Bloodroot, 
the seeds of which usually ripen in late May or 
early June. And Bittersweet is still another idea. 

Yes, there are many opportunities for this sort 
of pleasurable task. Who knows but that, a cen- 
tury hence, horticultural historians may write 
eratefully of some Columbine Charley or Delia 
Dogwood? 





shew ig of the Thatcher? The vanishing 
Fi of an honorable craft that has served 
mankind faithfully for many generations is 
one of the milder forms of tragedy which, 
perhaps, are inevitable accompaniments of that 
heterogeneous thing which we call Progress. New 
requirements bring new methods and materials, 
and much that is picturesque is lost thereby. 

The growing demand for distinctive charm in 
the small house has brought up again the question 
of thatch roofing and disclosed anew the fact 
that in America, at least, the making of this 
historic protection against the elements is virtually 
a lost art. Any carpenter can pile shingle upon 
shingle in what he may consider a simulation of 
the strawed roof of an old English cottage, but 
that is thatching in name only. Men whose work 
can give the term its true significance seem to be 
as scarce as the proverbial dodo. 

It has been argued that the thatched roof of 
Europe is an impossibility in America because 
the particular kind of straw that is used there 
cannot be had over here. Well, we are not in the 
habit of going long without anything that we 
really set out to obtain; there are ways out of 
most. situations. Demand has solved many a 
more difficult problem than this, but unless we 
bestir ourselves there will be none left who 
can lay a trae thatch, even with the best of ma- 


terials. 
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HE Orchid Society’s Show, A_ strikingly 

successful new note—rather, a whole com- 
plete harmony—was sounded by the Third Na- 
tional Exhibition of Orchids which the American 
Orchid Society put on for three days early in 
May at Madison Square Garden, New York City. 
To judge by the size and keen interest of the 
attendance, these amazingly varied exotic flowers 
are in a fair way to winning a great public 
favor that has long been denied them. 

In the cool, well ventilated basement of that 
colossal sport palace where a certain Mr. Rickard 
and his associates stage everything from political 
rallies and poultry shows to bicycle races and 
championship prize-fights, was displayed ‘the 
finest Orchid assemblage that the world has ever 
seen. Aisle after aisle was banked with masses 
of bloom whose color range and forms the 
uninitiated could scarcely believe possible within 
the limits of any single flower family. 

It seems almost presumptuous to single out for 
special commendation any two or three features 
of such a memorable exhibition, but it is hard to 
refrain from mentioning Mr. Thomas Rowland’s 
Gold Medal winner and the display brought on 
from St. Louis by the Missouri Botanical Garden. 
The former was a large, naturalistic grouping in 
which Orchid plants in full flower were scattered 
on tree branch and trunk as they grew in their 
native haunts—a notable achievement in artistry 
and a most effective manner of displaying the 
habits as well as the inherent beauty of the 
race. The Missouri Botanical Garden’s generous 
section held several points of particular interest, 
among them a notable collection of Nepenthes, 
a group of Cypripediums mingled with Ferns 
and a table which told graphically the whole 
story of Orchid growing from infinitesimal seed 
to mature plant. 





HE European Epidemic, Now that the re- 
strictions and antipathies incident upon the 
War have dissipated we have entered a period 
of what might be called international curiosity. 
Almost feverishly, it seems, the countries are 
scrabbling around to find out what all the other 
countries are doing in the fields of art, industry, 
science and plain, ordinary life. Thus we of the 
United States witness, among other things, a 
perfect orgy of exhibitions featuring Europe 
individually and ev masse, a sort of Saturnalia of 
the Seven Senses from which it is difficult to see 
just what results will ultimately accrue. 
We are thinking specifically of the epidemic of 
foreign crafts shows, including the Scandinavian, 
which is raging in our larger cities. It is possible 





















to learn now at first hand the way of 
an Italian modernist with a butcher shop, 
the Teutonic ideal of a shower-bath, the 
customs of Norwegian peasants as _re- 
flected by the comforts of their furniture, 
if any. By the end of another twelve- 
month there will doubtless be on view 
the chopsticks and rice bowls in vogue 
among the smarter Chang-foo restaurants 
and a full line of lighting fixtures de- 
signed by the Samoyede tribes of North- 
ern Siberia. 

These exhibitions are interesting and 
vitally educative. Some of them bring to 
light degrees of truly creative art which 
only the widely traveled connoisseur has 
formerly suspected. But the thousands of 
men and women who visit them daily 
will do well to maintain a sane 
toward the articles and tendencies which they 
feature. After all, the arts which are truly re- 
flective of a people spring from racial and 
nationalistic roots and can rarely be grafted 
with success upon a totally different stock. 





perspective 


HAT Matter of Good Design. To 

select any one of a thousand _better-class 
suburban communities today and drive around it 
with open eyes is to be impressed by a rather 
significant fact: the architectural level of the 
small and moderate sized dwellings which have 
been built in recent years is far higher than that 
of the pre-war era. Even in those prosaic ranks 
of dwellings characterized colloquially as “ 
tractor-built” there is discernible an effort at 
recognized architectural style—crude and any- 


con- 


thing but successful, to be sure, but a step in the 
right direction, for all that. 

There are several reasons for this progress. 
Perhaps a leading one is the fact that public taste 
in such matters as house design has advanced, 
partly as a result of a more discriminating class 
of owner turning to the small house as a partial 
solution of the servant problem and the general 
cost of living. Thus, architects of proved ability 
have found it worth their while to enter the more 
modest field in which there may be five com- 
missions to every one in the mansion class, and 
their skill and training are leaving a definite 
mark that is unmistakable. 


OHEMIAN Glass Forever. Back in the 
Victorian days there was a famous fad, and 
its name was Bohemian Glass. Ruby, emerald, 
green, deep clear blue and mauve, the material 
had an undeniable beauty and air of its own. It 
would be no surprise to see the taste for it come 
back as a hundred other fancies have done. 
They are still making Bohemian glass over in 
Prague—plenty of it. The idea there seems to be 
to repeat the old designs, too, rather than create 
new ones, Oddly enough, by a little judicious an- 
tiquing, the products of 1928 will pass for Early 
American. It is not beyond the realm of possibility 
that some of the countless pieces ranged today on 
the shelves of the Prague manufactories will 
find their way to our New England antique belt 
where our unsuspecting citizenry will snap them 
up as relics from our forefathers’ times. To which 
the obvious answer is, “Well, why not?” 
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SMALL HOUSES OF TODAY 


Now As Never Before Does the House of Small Size Achteve 


Livability, Comfort and Visual Beauty 


HE designing of a house presents to 

the architect a definite problem, the 
proper solution of which will bring bound- 
less satisfaction and pleasure to those whose 
residence the house will be. And, conversely, 
a wrong solution of the problem is sure to 
carry with it intense dissatisfaction and prob- 
ably years of regret. 

An almost countless number of individ- 
ual factors must be considered by the resi- 
dential architect in his work. It is his task 
to correlate all: the various desires made 
known to him by his client and, working 
from these and his knowledge and ex- 
perience, to produce a residence that is 
architecturally good, convenient and attrac- 
tive in room layouts, in the relationship of 
rooms and floors, and with the smallest pos- 


ROGER L. MASON 


sible amount of unusable space. He must 
not only know and make provision for all 
of his client’s present needs but he should, 
as far as is possible, anticipate future require- 
ments. And not the least of the problems 
confronting an architect is that of designing 
a house which can be built within an ap- 
proximately predecided amount. 

No matter whether a house is to be small 
or large, a good architect gy es to its design 
the same careful and thoughtful attention. 
A small house is usually not the least bit 
simpler to plan and design than one of 


Puilt upon a hi side, the home of . -U. 
Built uf hillside, the home of J.C 
ume at Des Moines, lowa,is situated 
H t Des Moi lowa,is situated 
on varying levels. French windows on 
the terrace front open from the living 
room. Charles. E. Cope, architect 








double or triple its size. Indeed, the small 
house will, because of its necessarily limited 
volume, ordinarily require proportionately 
more attention than does a large one where 
size and, incidentally, cost, are such vitally 
important factors. 

The site on which a house is to be erected 
has great influence upon its design, not 
alone from the artistic standpoint of making 
it in harmony with the locale, but in phys- 
ical outline due to the necessity for having 
it conform to varying contours or slopes. 

The three houses illustrated in connec- 
tion with this article represent as many 
different types, each one of which is inter- 
esting because of its individual problems. On 
this and the following page are photographs 
and plans of a brick house built upon a hill- 




















side. Its design is patterned after 
the so-called Mediterranean style 
now so popular in our Southwest. 

On pages 47 and 48 is a stone 
house laid out in a charmingly in- 
formal manner. In exterior design 
it follows that of the houses of the 
Cotswold hills section of Worces- 
England. ‘The third 
house, shown on page 49 and also 


tershire; 


on page 51, is a simple rectangu- 
lar Georgian design which has been 
carried out in stucco. 

The principal feature of the 
land on which the hillside house is 
built 
side the living room. ‘This room, 
situated at the lowest point of the 


house, is located in its position es- 


is a broad grass terrace out- 





pecially to take advantage of the 
terrace and the splendid vista be- 
yond. Tall French windows pro- 
vide access from the living room. 
One enters the house through an 
attached vestibule flanking which 
is the entrance to the garage. This 
entrance may be noted in the pho- 
tograph at the bottom of page 45. 

The three plans given below 
show the floor arrangements made 
necessary by the abrupt slope. On 
the lowest level, as shown by the 
center plan, are living room, kit- 
chen and furnace rooms. ‘To allow 
the living room access to the en- 
trance and the upper portion of 
the house, a stairway rises from 
one side of the room to a hall just 
back of the vestibule, as indicated 
in the left-hand plan. The garage is on a 
slightly higher level than the entrance and 
may be reached from the inside of the house 
by means of a landing on the stairway that 
leads to the second floor. 

‘To allow space for the garage ona level 
with the roadway, it was necessary to raise 
the room above somewhat beyond the floor 
level of the other rooms in the same story. 
For that reason, as the plan shows, the 
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front, left-hand bedroom is several 
steps higher than are the other 
two chambers. 

The English type 
pages 47 and 48 illustrates how 
simply and logically a well-de- 
signed residence on a level plot 
may be laid out to allow the ut- 
most in convenience and comfort. 
Although comparatively small in 


house on 


size, having in all only six rooms 
and a garage, the architect has suc- 
ceeded on both floors in completely 
divorcing service rooms and the 
rooms used by the owner and the 
members of his family. A separate 
stairway from the kitchen to the 
second floor is provided especially 
for the servants’ use. 

To save space, the dining room 





and living room are combined into 


one large cheerful 
which overlooks the broad, flag- 


stone paved terrace shown at the 


apartment 


top of page 48, and the gardens 
beyond. A door opens from the 
garden side of the living room 
onto this pleasant terrace. 

The lower photograph on page 
47 shows the aspect which the 
presents to the world at 
large. Walls are of a type of ledge 


house 


rock peculiar to certain sections of 
Pennsylvania, which gives an ex- 
tremely interesting texture. The 
entrance seen in this picture is the 
one that leads directly into the liv- 
ing room. At the top of the same 
page is the rear elevation of the 
house, showing the service yard. ‘The en- 
trance to the house and one to the garage 
are directly behind the little porch, which 
is made by an overhanging roof supported 
by white painted wood posts. 

As this house is situated on level ground, 
no particular study by the architect was 
made necessary in order to solve problems 
of contour. All of his efforts could there- 
fore be bent toward the attainment of good 
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s Lazarus? house, Ithan, Penn., 1s the section of England is reflected in th 
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design and satisfactory carrying out of the 
ideas given him by his client. 

Page 49 shows a photograph and plans 
of a house which is quite different in design 
and plan from either of the two types men- 
tioned before. Itisasimple rectangular struc- 
ture, fashioned in the English Georgian 
manner. The entrance doorway is in the 
center of the front facade and leads into a 
small entry, directly in back of which is the 
stairway to the second floor. As is becoming 
increasingly popular these days, the kitchen 
is located at the front of the house so that 
the dining room may be at the rear where 
it will face upon the garden. The kitchen 
may be entered from the lattice-screened 
service porch on one side. At the right 
of the entry is the living room, which takes 
up the entire depth of the house and almost 
half its width. It is lighted by windows 
on three sides and has a large fireplace, 
built-in bookshelves. 
rooms lead 


opp site which are 


Both | living and dining 





The terrace outside the living room is 

shielded from the sun by a gayly colored 

awning. Beyond this terrace are broad 
lawns and gardens 


into a small rear hall opening upon a 


flagstone paved porch. The second floor of 


this house is divided into three bedrooms and 
a bathroom. The master’s bedroom is di- 
rectly above the living room and occupies 
the same amount of space. 

In many communities, such well-de- 
signed small houses are now the rule rather 
than the exception. They are being built of 
various kinds of materials and follow many 
different precedents. Brick, stone, wood, 
stucco—all of these are made use of. And 
they are used in an intelligent fashion that 
takes into consideration the suitability of 
the material to the way it will appear 


On the first floor of the Lazarus house are 

found the living and service rooms. The 

second floor houses the sleeping rooms of 
family and servants 






and the surroundings it will appear in. 

Formerly, the small householder con- 
cerned himself mainly with his house. Be- 
yond the planting of an occasional shrub and 
a very few flower beds, he did not expend 
a great deal of thought upon his grounds. 
‘Today he has come to the realization that a 
proper setting for his house is certainly 
worth-while. He lays out his gardens in a 
systematic manner with a view toward con- 
tinuous bloom effects over as long a period 
as is possible. He strives for interesting color 
and mass combinations. By judicious plan- 
ning and budgeting, he finds that terraces, 
rockeries and garden pools may be as much 
his pleasure as they are to the owner of a 
large estate. 

Certainly when one looks at these three 
houses and makes a mental comparison be- 
tween them and the small houses that were 
in favor even a scant fifteen years ago, the 
apparent advance made in design, comfort 
and livability, is indeed astonishing. 
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FUTURE’S TREES? 


Modern Conditions Demand an Intelligent and Far-flung Campaign 


for Planting the 


YOME thirty-odd years ago there lived a certain wealthy wise 

man who rode an unexpected and peculiarly idealistic hobby. 

In financial circles he was widely known as hard-headed, astute 
ind a merciless driver. Business contemporaries held him in a 
rather aloof but wholesome respect. Thus, at the age of fifty, he 


estate rec ke yned 
many-roomed 


had amassed substantial fortune and a country 


miles, in the midst of which arose a 


that breathed 


there is nothing surpris 


n square 


mansion dignity and luxury. 

Now, 
the Nineties there were mighty figures in Wall Street and square 
had fa 


of population. The element of unexpectedness entered the situation 


ing in these bare facts, for even in 


miles of good land were still to be irly near our large centers 


only when one discovered that the extensive system of driveways 


through the great man’s rural domain was open to the public, sub- 
ject only to sensible restrictions of conduct, and that practically 
every road and bridle-path wound through magnificent woodland 


as to disclose to advantage the grandeur of the 
Tulip, Sycamore and Oak. 


‘Those who knew him 


in such a way 


finest tre Beech, 
The owner, clearly, was a tree hobbyist. 
well said that he was happy in his affluence only as it enabled him 
to preserve and beautify his forests, create new ones by planting 
acres with evergreens collected from far corners of the 


tree 


many bare 


who cared to come and be 
content. There was just one weak link 
n the chain of his life’s work—a flaw 
looked for in one of his practical acumen: his will made no adequate 


world, and virtually invite all 


worshippers to their he arts’ 
what was really not to be 
provision for the perpetuation of his idealism. Upon his death the real 
estate operators and vandals generally rushed in and robbed every 
vestige remains of a glory that 


cre of its beauty. “Today hardly a 


can never be recaptured, 


ERHAPS there is a moral 
rht to be. At least it points a steady finger at one of our 
national characteristics: 
of their 
thought here is not of the a 
has cost the 
now only by the well-nigh superhuman efforts of a minority. We 
fortunately, 
still has a long way to go before we can possibly 
that really appreciates trees. Our attitude is that we can take them 
1 leave them alone—that it won’t make either 

And the first thing we know, it is borne in upon us that 
oreat Oak Maple, 


cone and that there is none to take its place. 


in this story—it seems as though 
there ou 
too few of us recognize in trees one-tenth 
in the great scheme which is the world. The 
ppalling wastage of timber-lands which 


ng checked 


importance 
country billions of dollars and which is bei 


but public opinion 
} 


are awakening to that situation, 


= called a people 


much difference, 
Way oe 
some long a feature of the landscape, has 
tree beauty—the sort that provides 
so much of the visual charm in New 
example—results only from at least a half-century of foresight? 


How many realize that true 


England towns, by way of 


\ man may make a lovely flower garden in a vear or two, endow- 





Right Kinds in the 





R ight Pla jes 


ng it with every beauty that age could give, but how long ae 
it take him to , crow one of the huge Oaks that stand in the Duke « 
Westminster’s deer park beside the River Dee? 
Linden of today is the sapling of two-score years ago; the mon- 
arch Elm was a seedling when the Colonists still paid allegianc: 


to the Kir ng. 


The Hsien 


act that if our children’s children 
are to know the calm be: uty and comfort and peace of soul that are 


It is a matter of unesc: ipable f 


latent in rugged bole and branch, we of the present generation 
may, but 
also sow the seeds that will provide for the distant future. We 
should pick a moral from the story of the wealthy wise man, lest 


vandals and the hand of time be the victors 


must not only preserve our own tree heritage as best we 


in the end. 


HE time has come to be practical about this matter of trees, 
for mere sentiment is not a strong staff to lean upon in situa- 
tions such as we face today. Growth of industry and populatio: 

is taking heavy toll of land where countless fine trees towered we 
a few go. Smoke from office 
buildings and even apartment houses are rendering unfit for many 
kinds of trees the 


years a and waste @ases factories, 


reared their 
Deleterious conditions which are 


avenues above which they have 


beauty for generations. perhaps 
inseparable from the growth of cities are seriously affecting much 
of the growing timber in our metropolitan parks. In all directions 
a new set of circumstances has arisen which calls for a new plan of 
campaign in the public interest. 

Constructively speaking, the first move ought to be a thorou zh 
study of these modern problems by all organizations, associations 
and individuals who are interested in tree planting and preserva 
tion. It is not enough merely to plant. We must pl: int the ri i 
kinds in the right way. The Pine that loves the free air of the forest 
cannot endure the congested atmosphere of cities; the finest of 
Maples loses heart when its roots are surrounded by gas mains and 
its branches lopped off hit-or-miss by linemen of the electric light 
company. What we need is intelligent forethought. Only as we 
practise it will men and women know the beauty that is trees in 
the cities, towns and villages of the future. 


TEPS have been taken along this path for posterity, but the way 
is long. Civic betterment leaders here 
situation. 


alive to the 
An occasional nurseryman has gazed into the crystal and 
s building 7 
set of 
When these two great factors of demand and supply are in co- 


and there are 


up a stock of those species which can withstand the new 
growing conditions which over-civiliz: ition has brought. 


ordination on a large scale, the path will have become a highway— 
a highway lined with thrifty, strong-limbed trees. 

Such is the problem and such its solution. The future is in our 
hands, to be guided as we will. Let us grasp the opportunity firmly, 


and with determination. 


seriously 
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A REFUGE FROM THE SUMMER SUN 


Fa Wg tf 


le garden and near enough to permit the full 
enjoyment of the blossoms? hues and fragrances, the 
porch on the home of J. P. Glasby at Verona, N. J., 
makes a pleasant retreat to while away a summer 
afternoon. Penrose V. Stout, architect 
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That house is the most satisfying whose accents accord 
with its architectural style. Thus, the dignified resi- 
dence of Dr. Charles E. Briggs, Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio, is perfectly complemented by English Ivy and 
the massive Great Dane so steadfastly guarding its 


} , 


portals. Charles Schneider was the architect 
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July, 





Cool white facade with sky-blue niches, sophistication 


ENTER THE 


ay 


couple. The floor plans are on page 104 


SATURDAY 


NIGHT 


combined with informality, a house 
but civilized. One thinks of it as being looked after by a neat English 


HOUSE 


! Tiny, Perfect Cottage for Week-ends Where One Can Dwell in True 


Comfort and Simplicity Solves a Great Problem 


APPINESS rarely 


of the same”’—a fact graciously recog- 


consists in “‘more 
nized by Providence in giving us two sexes, 
four seasons, five senses and the seven ages 
of man. Thinking to add even further to 
the variety offered us, civilized people have 
invented a thousand and one complex per- 





formances—only to find that perpetual 
traveling to places in which one is supposed 
to be seen, perpetual entertaining of people 
one is supposed to know and perpetual add- 
Ing to one’s possessions so as to secure every- 
thing that anybody else has, ends only in 
making one a slave. 

At this point, common sense steps in and 
suggests a ruthless simplification, so that the 
bored sophisticate, having come full circle, 
may enjoy some of the primary pleasures 
that have been crowded out en route. But 
this isn’t always as easy to do as it sounds. 
Many people, to be sure, reach such simpli- 
fication temporarily as far as their surround- 
ings are concerned, by building and living 
in the regulation sort of camp, where every- 
thing is left as raw as possible, beauty is en- 
tirely subordinated to convenience, and one 
roughs it mentally as well as physically. For 
some of us, the solution is quite satisfactory, 
yet there are others on whom civilization has 
taken too strong a hold for complete happi- 
ness to be attainable in such surroundings. 
Only by anesthetizing a whole section of 
ourselves can we stand “camping out” as it 
is usually practised . .. Wouldn’t it be pos- 
sible to devise some scheme of living that 
would alve us the escape, the relaxation we 
need without subjecting us to conditions that 
don’t like? Granted that to 
some people we may seem less than red- 


we frankly 


blooded in our demand for beauty and a 


MRS. GEORGE DRAPER 


certain fineness wherever we go—yet is 
there, after all, any virtue in ugliness, any 
spiritual catharsis in rough boards, tin forks 
and porcelain plates? 

Some such train of thought led me to 
evolve in our office the idea of the Saturday 
Night House—a tiny, perfect place to which 
one could fly over the week-end, in which 
one could live charmingly yet without the 
usual formality, dispensing with servants 
entirely or reducing their number to a min- 
imum without the necessity of sacrificing 
one’s fastidiousness on the altar of the Great 
Outdoors. It would take real ingenuity to 
evolve such a house, but I believe it can be 
done. Here, in surroundings no less charming 
than those of a town house, yet thoroughly 
adapted to a laissez faire existence, one 
should find the rarest and loveliest things in 
the world—freedom from noise (no tele- 
phone! ) leisure to invite one’s soul (no so- 
cial obligations! ), flowers without the in- 
tervention of a florist, Lrees, birds, an hos- 
pitality minus the usual elaborations. 


A PLACE FOR INTERLUDES 


There should be no cares in the Saturday 
Night House—only pleasures. It should be 
built for gay little interludes in one’s usual 
round. It should be a play house, in the nur- 
sery rather than the theatrical sense. As 
Marie Antoinette amused herself by being 
a shepherdess and Haroun al Raschid by 
becoming one of the humblest of his own 
subjects for a night, so we complex moderns 
might, in such a house, reduce living to its 
simplest yet most delightful terms for a week- 
end, in order the more thoroughly to enjoy 
ourselves, not only while rusticating but af- 


terward, on our return to the sort of exis 
tence we consider necessary for town, or at 
more pretentious country places. 

Because the merit of the thing—if merit 
it has—lies rather in the elasticity of the idea 





than in the precise way in which it might be 
worked out, I have given you sketches of 
three such Saturday Night Houses, planning 
them for people who are prepared to simpli- 
fy their habits enormously, moderately, or 
to a comparatively slight degree. ‘That these 
three plans might easily have become thir- 
teen—-or thirty—will be apparent at once, 
for the Saturday Night House must take 
individual taste into account if it is to be a 
success, and _ this spread of taste includes 
one’s hobbies, and one’s feeling for certain 
periods and certain countries. 

Instead of setting the stage with the ut- 
most simplicity in a sort of idealized Brit- 
tany, as in my little 
more elaboration both as to space and mode 


first house—with a 


of life, in Bermuda, as in my second—or 
with that extreme sophistication which per- 
mits the humorous union of an 1830 house 
with steamship staterooms, as in my third— 
one might strike out along totally different 
lines. One might decide not to have a house 
at all, but rather a houseboat, in the water 
or on shore. A ladder to get into it—a kit- 
chen turned galley—white rope on_ the 
handrails of the stairs—shiny brass every- 
where, polished within an inch of its life— 
nautical collections housed inside—these 
things would spring full-orbed from the 
brain that wanted to imagine the bounding 
billows even under a stationary keel. A fa- 
mous playwright of my acquaintance has 
such a place, built out over the water on the 
end of 2 Nantucket wharf, with a Captain’s 
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Walk on top, a big gold eagle to assert its 
owner’s one-hundred-percent Americanism 
and a retired salt who knows how to make 
the best chowder in the world as its pre- 
siding chef. Here, the gay illusion is car- 
ried out perfectly, and week-ends seem a 
thousand miles from home. 

Similarly, if books were one’s hobby, the 
Saturday Night House might resolve itself 
into a glorified library with the tiniest of liv- 
ing quarters attached—a big, beautiful low- 
ceilinged room walled round and round 
with cases for one’s treasures, or a tall cir- 
cular room that sprang two stories high in- 
to a tower. Again, if animals allured one 
more than anything else, there should be 
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The Bermuda cottage, with 
its four double master bed- 
rooms and service quarters, 
still retains the simplicity 
hich a Saturday Night 
House should have. Its 
ground plan, shown at the 
left, is so flexible that 








almost any desired additions 
may be made to it 











lambs or dog kennels, horses, bees, birds or 


whatever else one pleased, with the house 
itself merely acting as a pied a terre to be 
used while one observed, rode, played with 
or merely surrounded oneself with the life 
of one’s choice. Just as the water is realized 
far more dramatically from a canoe than 
from an ocean liner, so would one enjoy 
all such things more directly and simply 
while living in the microcosm of the Satur- 
day Night House rather than in a huge 
country place where existence has to be so 
much more elaborately thought out and 
provided for. 

Passing now from the idea itself—which 
has infinite ramifications—to the three 


Garoge 








houses shown in this article, I want to point 
out, first, what they have in common, be- 
fore I go on to describe each separately, 
though the accompanying sketches are only 
suggestions and have not been worked out 
in great or exact detail. In addition to being 
amusing, thoroughly 
adapted to their purpose as little interim 


comfortable and 


houses, they are all distinguished, I believe, 
by the same feeling of perfection. Because 
they are so small, so intimate, so acutely 
under observation at close range, not a sin- 
gle detail can afford to be less than the best 
of its kind, nor can anything be haphazardly 
placed where space has been deliberately 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Simplest of all is the thatch- 
ff } sy > 
roofed, hal f-timbe red collave 


aith its one large living room 
occupying practically all of the 
matt space as shown in the plans 
104. It has no cellar, no 
and no real bedrooms. 


it is comfort- 
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The kitchen alcove at the left 
opens directly into the living 
room. With its copper pots and 
pans, Delft tiles and peasant china 
it helps to produce the feeling of 
Brittany's — low-ceilinged ol L 
houses. Below is the opposite end 
of the living room with the 
berths and fireplace 
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MEDITERRANEAN 


Designed Espectally for House © Garden In the Picturesque 
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House 


’ 


finished 


California or backed by Florida’s tropical foliage, thts 
walls may be 


j concrete or 


TO AMERICA 


Manner of the South and Southwest By 


 Peyrne ATIC and topographical condi- 
tions in the Southern and Southeastern 
sections of this country differ so vastly from 
those in other parts as to make almost im- 
perative, a type of residential architecture 
adapted to their needs. While 
American 


( specially 


most homes are designed after 
English and, to some extent, French styles, 
South and 
Southwest have turned to Spain and Italy 


for precedent, thes« 


many of the architects of the 
Mediterranean coun- 
tries more nearly approximating the con- 
ditions which they have to cope with in the 
practice of their profession, 

A style of architecture now commonly 
“Mediterranean” or “Latin’’, 
its details 
and characteristics were chosen, has been 


known = as 


after the countries from which 
developed in America during recent years. 
this manner seen amid the 
hills of Southern California or 
backed by Florida’s tropical foliage, appear 


Reside neces in 


rolling 


thoroughly and pleasantly appropriate. The 


' 


J. FLOYD YEWELL, “rchitect 


much 
to be 


exteriors of these houses are 
colorful than those 
elsewhere in this country. Red, pink or 


more 
and gay found 
orange walls are common. Roofs rival the 
Southern sky in their vivid hues. More sober 
colors would seem drab indeed when \ iewed 
in the brilliant sunshine to which these houses 
are generally subjected. 

Of all the architectural features trans- 
ported from Spain to our American semi- 
tropics, the patio is the most striking. The 
patio is not, as is often supposed, a garden, 
but a paved court laid out in the space made 
by the joining of two or more sections of a 
house and enclosed on the other sides by 
a rather high wall. Many times the patio is 
entirely surrounded by a residence built in 
the form of a hollow square. Porches and 
galleries usually face upon the patio and 
produce needful shade. 

Windows in these Mediterranean type 
homes are small and deeply revealed so that 


heavy shadows are cast across the apertures. 


Gayly colored awnings are popular. As in 
the Latin countries, much ornamental de- 
tail is used: grilled window guards, gates, 
etc.; decorative fountains, wall niches, car- 
add attractive 

, if 
touches. As has been mentioned before rich 


touches picturesque and 


colors run riot. 


The 


style shown above and on the opposite page 


residence in the Mediterranean 
was designed especially for House & Garden 
by i% Floyd Yewell, architect. While it is 
interestingly picturesque, it is by no means 
bizarre or theatrical in effect. Its lines and 
various details are expressive of good de- 
sign and thoughtful composition. In pro- 


comfort and 
convenience, it is thoroughly up to the 
present-day high standard, At the front is 


a rectangular patio bounded on one side by 


*e . , 
vision for its occupants 


the garage wing and on the other by 
the living room. A wall shuts it in from 
the street, although a grilled gateway allows 


enough of a view to tempt the passerby. 
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\ deep, tile-roofed loggia 
stretches across the front face of 
the house proper. Exposed tim- 
bers supporting the loggia roof 
contrast with the walls. 

The house walls may be of 
cast concrete, concrete block or 
of some type of frame or build- 
ing block construction covered 
over with stucco in a smooth 
texture. The roofs would prob- 
ably be of hand-made mission 
tiles. Windows are of the case- 
ment type, opening out. In the 
patio, colorful Spanish tiles out- 
line a wall fountain set against 
the chimney base, as may be noted 
in the sketch at the right. ‘The 
patio is paved with irregular 
shaped flagstones closely fitted to- 
eether. Potted plants and shaped 
urns scattered here and there in 

pleasantly confused manner 
add interest to the picture, 

The living room is the largest 
room in the house, measuring 
13 by 22 feet. It has two win- 
dows on the side opposite the 
patio and one set in the wall 
which faces away from the 
house. One door leads into the 
house, another opens onto the 
loggia and still another to the 
patio. Plaster walls tinted apri- 
cot would look excet ding] WU ell 
in this room. A. baseboard of 
vellow and blue tiles and tiles in 
the same colors bordering the 
fireplace opening would be 
pleasant. Curtains may be of a 
Fortuny fabric with the ground 
f gray-blue and a design in 
gold. These Fortuny fabrics are 
of cotton stamped in authentic 
Renaissance designs and art- 
fully colored in a manner to sim- 
ulate the sheen of old damask. 
furniture pieces should be of 
Italian or Spanish origin or re- 
productions of the same. Rugs 
for this room may be the modern 
replicas of the old Spanish Alpu- 
jarra ones. 

Irom the living room, a stair 
hall leads to the dining room 
which faces upon the loggia and 
also upon the gardens at the 
rear of the house. A small 
breakfast room connects the 
kitchen with the dining room. 
As a variation from the plaster- 
walls of the living room, wall 
paper is suggested for use here. 


An appropriate paper might be 


T he bod) O f the house is réc- 
tangular with an ell project- 
ing from either side, One ell 
contains the living room 


and the Other fhe vara ve 


palms and interestingly 

















One corner of the patio is shown above. A wall fountain 
outlined by Spanish tiles is 
shaped urns are scattered about 
the patio in a pleasantly haphazard fashion 


set below the chimney. Potted 
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one printed in a design of old 
brocade in cerise and greenish 
blue on a deep yellow ground. 
Greenish blue curtains of rough 
silk or heavy linen might hang 
at the dining room windows. 

On the first floor are two 
bedrooms—one in each of the 
rear corners. ‘The one in the 
left-hand corner opens upon the 
kitchen pantry and is designed 
for a servant’s use. The other 
bedroom is reached from the 
dining room and is alongside a 
bath. The upper story of this 
house contains two bedrooms 
and a bath. One bedroom has 
access to an upper porch or deck 
made by the flat roof above the 
living room wing. 

Walls in the various bed- 
rooms should be painted in such 
warm colors as daffodil yellow, 
robin’s-egg blue or that deep 
blue so often admired in Della 
Robbia plaques, sometimes 
known as Madonna blue. The 
walls in one room, however, 
might be left in a plaster white, 
after the Spanish fashion, and 
much color introduced by means 
of draperies, tiles, curtains, etc. 
Curtains for the bedrooms may 
be made up in heavy block-pat- 
terned linens—obtainable in a 
great variety of colors suitable 
to Spanish rooms. Or plain and 
striped linens, antique satins or 
some of the Fortuny fabrics, one 
of which is mentioned above, 
might well be used. 

While exterior walls could 
be tinted in orange or pink, 
probably the most interesting 
effect would be obtainable with 
white walls against which shad- 
ows would produce varying 
contrasts and a red tile roof 
add a touch of brilliance. The 
greens of the background will 
be echoed by the same tones in 
the palms and plants of the patio. 
Window shutters and the. ga- 
rage doors may be painted in a 
dark blue-green, 

Viewing this house in an ap- 
propriate setting, one might well 
imagine that here at last we find 
the daytime counterpart of our 
castles in Spain. And while those 
dreamland castles of ours were 
vague and hazey in outline, this 
one is practical and livable in its 
every detail. 


This house has eight rooms, 
two baths, a lavatory and an 
attached garage. Loggia and 
patio are really open-air ex- 


- s/, 17) 7 
tensions of the living room 
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SCHEMES FOR PROVINCIAL FURNITURE 


Inviting Suggestions for Several Small Rooms That Are Furnished 


With the 


it Bes: smaller houses of southern § urope 
France, Spain and Italy—lived in 
largely by the farmers and wine growers, 
ul features of architec- 


Many are really old, 


manner of 


show many delightf 
ture and decoration. 
done in the 
Influenced archi- 


while others are 
some hundred years ago. 
tecturally by climate and geography, the 
interiors of these small provincial houses 


often show a mixture of country crudity 


and city sophistication that would be charm- 
ing transplanted to an informal country 
house in this country. 

The following suggestions are intended 
for a house furnished in this picturesque 


provinel il manner. 


HALL 


I] alls ‘ 


wood trim, the 


White, in paint. No 
plaster being rounded at the 


muresco or 


edges. 
Ceiling: White field broad 


of réd done unevenly 


crossed by 
stripes as to texture 


sO as to give the effect of age. 


Furniture: Benches carved and painted 


browns and greens, with rush seats. 


Floor: Dark wood or tiles, waxed to give 
a soft texture. 


Lighting Fixtur Painted tole green 


and red. 


Stairs: Dark wooden spindles and treads in 


provincial style. Or the rail and spindles 


may be of wrought iron. 


# Cess rle i Cloc k ot old tole in yellow. 


DINING ROOM 


W alls finished in either 


or paint 
design of full sized Cherry 


muresco 


White, 
and ornamented with a stenciled 


brown trunks, red fruit and green leaves. 
‘These trees start at the floor and reach 
above the doors and windows, the design 
so placed that one tree droops over the 
window, another stands in the largest wall 
Space, W hile perhaps a third iS used to frame 
the doorway. There is no wood trim in 


this room. 


Fireplace: 


with a stone hearth, 


Across the corner of the room 


flanked 


seats built 


ot plaster. 


Furniture: Provincial French, Spanish or 
Italian. Dark wood table 
Chairs a lighter tone of fruit wood, 


cushions of cross stitch embroidery done in 


and side pieces. 


with 
heavv woolen threads in brown, red and 
white. 


trees having 


Rustic Pteces of France, 


LUISE TORRANCE 
Hangings: 
terial 
with the rings showing. 


Light-weight loosely woven ma- 


cherry color, hung on iron rods 


Floor Covering: 


browns and greens. 


Spanish hooked rug in 


Lighting Fixtures: Pewter with candles or 


glass chimneys. 


LIVING ROOM OR SMALL SALON 


VW alls By 


paint. 


Soft delphinium blue muresco or 
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A stenciled design of full-sized Cherry 
trees decorates the plaster walls of a 
country house dining room furnished in 


j 


the French Provincial manner 


IV oodwork: Stained the soft brown of old 
fruit wood and then given several coats of 
oil and wax. 


Overstuffed sofas covered in 
pink chintz with a scattered de- 
multi-colored flowers. —Two 
in plain del- 


Furniture: 
warm 
sign of tiny 
small armchairs upholstered 


phinium blue material. Small chairs with 
cushions of red chintz with blue bindings. 
One medium sized gateleg table and several 
small tables for books and lamps, all to be 


in dark wood, 


Italy or Spain 


Floor: Stained the soft brown of old fruit 
wood and then given several coats of oil 


and wax. Covered in mottled carpet. in 
two shades of blue, or an Aubusson rug 
with field of dark red plum color on which 
is a geometric design in soft blue. 


Cream color. 


Mantel: Provincial Louis XVI design, in 


the same wood as trim. 


Ceiling Py 


Above is a painted 
trumeau with dull red brown frame and 
conventionalized landscape painting in blues. 


Wall Decoration: Collection of pastel por- 
traits and landscapes of the 18th Century, 
an era when so many intelligent artists did 
work which at the time was not regarded as 
important but which today gives us great 
pleasure. sii : 


Hangings: Blue striped material woven two 
ways to give an effect of two slightly dif- 
These are hung to meet in 
the center and looped back rather formally. 
The wooden cornice carries out the design 
frame around the trumeau. 


White glass. Lamps of 
glass of the 1830 period, 


ferent shades. 


and colors of the f 
Lighting Fixtures: 
flowered 


Accessories: A collection of French and 
Italian figurines and glass bottles would 
make delightful ornaments in such a room. 


BEDROOM 


Walls: Light gray 


lattice pattern framing a design of rose and 


glazed paper with white 


leaves. 
W oodwork: Soft gray paint. 


Ceiling : Cream color. 


Mantel: Gray painted wood with panel in- 
set decorated with decalcomanias in brown 
tones. 


Furniture: French provincial side chairs of 
fruit wood with rush seats and blue pads. 
pink 


cotton material quilted in white stitching. 


A small chaise longue upholstered 


A provincial Louis XVI bed, painted antique 


white with cherry color bandings on which 
Bedspread of 
taffeta, 


is painted a fine white vine. 
soft blue 
cream satin ribbon. 


mercerized piped with 


Covered in blue ( 


Floor: wr pink carpet. 
Hangings: Glazed pink chintz bound with 


blue tape. Curtains and valances to be cut 


in broad shallow scallops. 
Pewter in a shell design 
arms. 


Lighting Fixtures: 
with two small candle 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO of GOOD INTERIORS 











furniture 15 
French pro- 
vincial, particular- 
iteresting being 
bookcase mad 


from the head- 
board of an old 
Normandy bed. 
The carpet 1s sea 
green chenille and 
curtains are 
daffodil Ve llo i 
gauze. Isabel 
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House & Garden 


show two views of an 1 
Century living room in a man’s 
apartment in New York—the 
residence of Walter Johnson. 
The brownish yellow walls com- 
bine pleasantly with the dark 


fones of the furniture woods 





The chintz used to make the cur- 
tains and furniture coverings 
has a prune ground profusely 
covered with multi-colored 
flowers. The under curtains, 
avhich extend to the floor, are 
of a blue-green taffeta. Wal- 


: ' 
ter Johnson was the decorator 
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1 set of old wall paper panel 

tropical colors determined 

[ ¢ d¢ /¢ 1¢ for th Is hed O07n. 

lhe walls are blue, with the 

panel moldings picked out in 

0 a and dee er olue, 3] ie 
ld . a h/ i 





yod ) 


ad elwee 


the window 


¢ Lous 


Old painted taffeta in light, 
ft colors drapes the dressing 
thle. The curtains are pale sal- 

mon colored silk with yellow ruf- 

fles and the carpet is a yellow- 
opper. In the New York resi- 
dence of Mrs. E.Cochran Bowen. 


drden Studios, decorators 
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7 oy in the Santa 

Fe home of Mrs. Normai 
McGee illustrates how 
ell thr style O1)l ide 
oy the elemental form 
of the early New Mexican 


rcohilecture 





FURNITURE FOR COLONIAL SPANISH HOMES 
Some Designs That Are Executed in Keeping with the Simple Forms 
Of New Mexican Architecture 
ALICE CORBIN 


HE Colonial Spanish type of fur- they may have developed under necessity Mexico (a century and a half earlier than 
niture found in New Mexico is prob- with the aid, possibly, of a few carpenters those of California) doubtless had a hand 
ably the earliest Early Americana in this brought from Mexico and the help of their _ in the first furniture building in New Mex- 
country. By actual date, the examples in Indian assistants. The Franciscan priests ico. Genuine 16th Century Spanish tra- 
existence may not take precedence over who built the beautiful old missions of New ditions, governed by limitations of tools 





eastern Colonial furniture, 
but the type undoubtedly 
originated with the first per- 
manent settlement of New 
Mexico by Don Juan de 
Ojnate in 1598, and con- 
tinued in cveneral use for two 
centuries and a half. 

So close in general form are 
some of these early examples 
to Spanish 16th Century fur- 
niture that they might easily; 
be mistaken for a recent ship- 
ment from Spain—if there is 
any Spanish furniture left in 
Spain! Built of crudely hand- 
hewn wood, with carved or 
incised decorations of mixed 
Indian and Spanish design, 
these primitive New Mexican 
chairs, tables, chests, ¢ras- 
teros or banquitos have, how- 
ever, in many instances, a 
character which is quite dis- 
tinct from the parent type. 

There was, of course, no 
furniture of any description in 
the Indian pueblos, where the 
Spanish conquerors first made 
themselves at home; and this 
lack had to be remedied by the 
Spaniards, through the exer- 
cise of whatever latent skill 





and materials, with addition- 
al touches of Indian crafts- 
manship in decoration, thus 
furnished the source of what 
has come to be known as 
the New Mexico type of 
Spanish Colonial furniture. 
Of late years the marked 
renaissance of adobe architect- 
ure in New Mexico has occa- 
sioned a need of Spanish type 
furniture in keeping with this 
simple and elemental archi- 
tecture; and, the supply of 
early originals being limited, 
this need has been met by the 
creation of modern furniture 
based on the old traditions. 
The furniture renaissance of 
New Mexico may be said to 
have begun with the artists of 
Santa Fe and Taos who, hav- 
ing built their own adobe 
houses, then pre ceeded, like the 
early Spanish pioneers, to build 
the furniture to go in them. 
(Continued on page 92) 


The adzed surface deco- 
rations of this trastero in 
the home of Gov. Hager- 
man, in Santa Fe, are 
eloquent of the hand work 
characterizing the pieces 
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implicity 
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Thoroughly in keeping with the Indian collection 


hich now surrounds them in N. B. Stern’s New York 
apartment are this chair and desk. Pine wood ts used in 
them and pegs ¢ mployed instead of nails in construction 


SGN 00°F Ft no. OQ AAA w’©€—®©»wn»wmRDI 


Ruggedness of design and execution is notable 
in all the pieces. This table, in the Santa Fe home 
of Mrs. D. J. McComb, is modern but reflects 
many characteristics of the model which inspired it 








ee mine 9: 








The table shown at the 
left 1s accompanied b 
two end chairs, one of 
which is shown above. 
The carving is inte) 
¢ sting im ‘ onnection 
with the adze marks 
on the flat sur fac és 
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Dutch tiles Oo} the Loth 
Century surround the fire - 
pe wce and brin £ a i olorful 
wote fo this end of th 


living room. The mantel 

ornaments are Stafford- 

shire and pewter. Jane 

Teller was the decorator 
of this house 
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AN 181TH 
CENTURY BARN 
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A 200-year-old Long Island 
barn has been made over into 
a delightful house of the Long 
Island “salt-box” type. Most of 
the original shingles and tim- 
be rs have heen US¢é ad 7 ot re 


ONSIrUCTE 1 of timbers from the 





/Le weathe rbeaten $ hin- 

gles add a genuine atmosphere 

of age to the exterior. Mr. Wil- 

liam Jay Robinson’s home at 
Glen Cove, ae 
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SHADOWS ON THE TECHE 


} 


Such is the appropriate name of this tree-shaded home 

f Weeks Hall, the artist, close to Bayou Teche at Nex 
Iberia, Louisiana. The original house was built a hun- 
dred years ago and its ancestral charm is retained. Arm- 
strong & Koch were the architects for restoration 
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LAYING THE GHOST OF A VICTORIAN HOUSE 


& Garden 


+ 


An Architect Tells the Story of the Happy Regeneration of a 


Late Nineteenth Century Residence 





YXOME old houses become haunted with 
ohosts that 
spine; others become living places for the 


send the chills down our 
gentle spirits of our ancestors. ‘Those large 
with many 
gables and intricate jig-saw patterns dan- 
vling from them, which were built in this 
country during the latter half of the 19th 
Century have become abodes of ghosts, 
while the splendid homes built in Colonial 


and complicated dwellings, 


days have become meeting places where we 
can commune with our forefathers with- 
out fear of shrieking and moaning goblins. 

Why should ghosts take up their haunts 
in one type of dwelling, and kind spir- 
Its i Need I answer this 
question, When in every town there 


its in another? 


are houses known to serve as hiding 
places for evil spirits, houses with high 
ceilings, deep gloomy closets under the 
web-like wood 
where spiders spin their traps, strange, 
dark-wood with 


roof, structures of 


posts, outlines that 
easily dissolve into corpses, abandoned 
tower rooms where chipmunks roll 
the acorns about during the night 
hours, moon-pointing finials topping 
gables about which bats play tag, those 


houses which were built after the 
Civil War. In them were the dark 
wainut doors, the heavy trim and 


D; este 7 0 f it § 
igerbread trim- 
mings and res 


deled in a logi- 


H. VANDERVOORT WALSH 


panels. In them we remember the odor of 
horse-hair upholstery on the clumsy furni- 
ture standing in the parlor, where dark 
shades were always drawn against the 
invasion of cheery sunlight. 

In the days when these homes were be- 
ing built, architects sold glowing and in- 
triguing named house designs to the public. 


Gothic Cottage.” “A 


“A Picturesque 


Bracketed American Cottage.” “A Small 
Villa in the Pointed Style.” “A Cottage in 
the Rural Gothic Style.” Such were the 
titles with which they appealed to their 
clients, while they told them of their truly 


























artistic ideals. In their own words, they had 
“returned to nature and truth for the in- 
spiration of their designs.” 

Now this was new, for before the Civil 
War architects had been following another 
ideal. Persons of culture at that time were 
vastly interested in things Classical. Books 
filled with engravings of measured draw- 
ings of Greek temples were treasured as 
true sources of inspiration for architects and 
builders. Not only were public buildings de- 
signed with colonnades of Greek Doric, but 
houses of the time were purposely made to 
look like ancient temples. 

After the war, however, a protest 
against classicism began to spread. It 
was a sham, the critics said. It did not 
have its origin in necessity or nature. 
People were avidly reading Ruskin, 
and he argues beautifully and con- 
vincingly in this manner. 

To show the viewpoint of time, 
the following quotation from a book, 
written in 1861 by an American ar- 
chitect who is selling to the public 
plans for the new style houses will be 
of interest. He is speaking about one 
of the Greek-temple houses which 
were dropping in popular favor. “In 
passing by a fine residence, the location 

(Continued on page 102) 
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Stone excavated from the site 


about the entrance a 
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combined with stucco, brick and carved stone detail 
oor, are happily : 
George H. Childs at Scarsdale, N.Y. W. 


combined in the English type residence of 
Stanwood Phillips, architect 


YOUR MONEY? 


Particulars as to What May be Expected From an Expenditure of 


Twenty-Five to Thirty Thousand Dollars 


<b homebuilder who can set aside 
$25,000 to $30,000 as the cost for his 
new dwelling, exclusive of land, ground 
improvements and interior furnishings, can 
definitely consider features that may be 
called luxurious if his space requirements 
are not abnormal. In the earlier articles of 
this series, when we were considering houses 
to cost from $10,000 to $20,000, space re- 
quirements were usually of paramount im- 
normal family 


provision for occasional guests and for one 


portance for needs, and 





C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


. , 
This is the 


fourth of a series of 
articles which tell the prospective house- 
builder u 
costing varying sums to build. The first 
article appeared in the April 1928 
House & Garden and discussed houses 
to $15,000. Each 

ceeding article has increased the 
building allowance by $5,000. The 
next article in Mr. Taylor's series will 
ap pear in an early issue of this magazine. 


hat may be expected of houses 


costing from $10, 
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or two servants absorbed the entire building 
budget and left little margin for the nicer 
refinements which characterize more costly 
homes. Above $20,000, there are usually 
surplus funds over those required for con- 
structing the normal number of rooms and 
baths to permit the introduction of finer 
materials and finish, the inclusion of a 
spare room, the installation of mechanical 
equipment of the highest quality, or the in- 
troduction of some special feature, such as 
cabinet work, a bit of paneling, or special 


|_| oe 


| BED Room 


Four bed- 


rooms and 





two baths oc- 
cut V the séc- 
ond floor. The 
master’s bed- 
room is most 


interesting 























ornamental plastering. Above $25,000, this 


freedom for greater variety and individu- 
lity in the design and equipment of th 
louse introduces a problem of a new type 
that has not yet been considered in detail. 

This problem resolves itself around th¢ 
choice between features of di sign, construc- 
tion, and materials and interior finish that 
can be had without exceeding the estab- 
lished price range. ‘he great danger in de- 


velopment of houses costing from $25,000 


to $30,000 lies in the ease with which the 
budget can be exceeded through a failure 
to realize just what the various extra fea- 
tures included will cost. 

In considering the house that can be built 
for $25,000 to $30,000, the first considera- 
tion is the amount of space desired. As com- 
pared with houses in the lower price range, 
the extra $5,000 or so that is available can 
be devoted to increasing the size of the 
rooms, to adding more rooms, or to a less 
compact plan which requires excess volume 


in order to permit special architectural treat- 
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Hardy at Tokeneke 


, Conn. Warren 


Shepard Matthews was the archite 


ment in which space efficiency is not con- 
sidered important. If added space is not 
necessary, there may be increased quality 
in all construction details, more luxurious 
appointments, or a combination of mod- 
erately increased space, a certain measure 
of added quality, or a limited Increase in 
the cost of mechanical equipment. 

It is verv easy to spend from $5,000 to 
$10,000 on the cost of any of these items; 
that is, space, quality of construction or 
mechanical equipment. In the reference 
page accompanying this article is a tabula- 
tion showing the cubic feet of volume which 
may be had in a house costing from $25,000 


to $30,000, based on cubic foot costs rang- 


ing from 50 cents to 80 cents per cubic 
foot. The use of 
first check in determining the size of the 


this table provides the 











residence’ which the budget will permit. 

In this price range there is a marked 
tendency to increase quality of construction 
and this usually implies that construction 
costing below 50 cents per cubic foot will 
not be desired. Normally, as volume in- 
creases the cost per cubic foot decreases for 
equal quality of construction; but as soon 
as quality is improved, the cubic foot cost 
rapidly mounts in proportion. It is quite 
as easy to spend one dollar per cubic foot 
in small house construction as in more lux- 
urious country homes, through failure to 
limit the quality of construction and the 
details of equipment. 

Since these considerations will bear with 
equal importance problem of 
building houses in the higher priced ranges 


upon the 


to be considered in subsequent articles in 
this series, it is necessary to devise some 
method by which the homeowner may judge 
intelligently the extent to which he can sat- 
isfy his personal ideas when instructing his 


(Continue 1 on page 94) 
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REFERENCE DATA 


RELATION 


SPACE LIMITATIONS 


HEN the home construction budget 
rises above twenty to twenty-five 
thousand dollars, the problem of securing 
maximum accommodations is supplanted by 
the question of introducing features that 
may be classed as luxuries without exceed- 
ng budget limitations. The greater free- 
dom permitted to the owner of a house to 
ost above $25,000 requires the considera- 
tion of many factors which were impossible 
to consider in the lower price ranges. 
The requirements of the site and the 
owner’s space and plan requirements estab- 
sh the approximate shape and size of the 
tructure. As explained in previous refer- 
nce pages and in the preceding articles, the 
size expressed in volume or cubic foot con- 
tents is the first measure of cost. 
In the following table is given the vol- 
me in cubic feet which is permissible for 
houses ranging from $25,000 to $30,000 
n cost based on cubic foot costs ranging 
from 50c to 80c. It will be noted that costs 
below 50c are omitted from this table be- 
cause the owner building within this price 
range usually desires greater quality and 
more elaborate finish than is possible at a 


lower cost. 
$25,000 $27,500 $30,000 
Cu. Feet Cu. Feet Cu. Feet 
Si) 50,000 §5,000 60,000 
60 41,660 45,830 50,000 
70) 35,710 39,300 42,860 
Oc 31,250 34,375 37,500 


The various architectural styles which 
constitute the precedents for most domestic 
architecture are characterized by their vari- 
ation in the general shape of the structure 
and its proportions, by the materials used 
in construction and the way these materials 
are employed, and by the 
the architectural decora- 
tive motifs. For example, the Cape Cod 
type 


character of 
details or the 
cottage house calls for a simple 
plan consisting of a nearly square body 
of the which 
two extending wings, usually one story 


house, may have one or 
in height. ‘These cottages are invariably 


of wooden construction and are usually 
characterized by a 
chimney and the princi- 
pal ornamentation consists of the detailing 


of the doors, windows and the brickwork of 


shingled. ‘They are 


large central 


the exposed section of the chimney. Con- 
trast this with an English house of the Cots- 
wold type. This calls for a rectangular plan 
and a structure two and one-half stories in 
height, built of stone with a heavy stone or 
rough slate roof, two or more chimneys 
elaborately detailed, heavy plank doors, case- 


ment windows and a limited amount of 


ON 


TO THE COST OF 


This is the first of three reference pages 
devoted to the major factors that affect 
the cost of home building in the higher 
cost ranges now being discussed. They are 
Architectural Style, Construction and 
Equipment, and Materials and Interior 
Finish. The second and third of these 
reference pages will appear in subsequent 
issues of House & Garden in connection 
with other articles in this series. 


carved stonework around doorways and 
window openings. Given two houses of the 
same volume and assuming consistent archi- 
tectural development throughout, it is ob- 
vious that the choice of style very substan- 
tially affects the cost of the structure. The 
Cotswold type might easily cost twice the 
Cape Cod cottage type. For this reason we 
a brief outline of the archi- 


show below 


tectural styles appropriate — to various 


ranges of cost. 
SOc ‘ro 60c PER CUBIC FOOT 


In selecting an architectural style appro- 
priate to low cost quality construction choice 
should be limited to styles which involve 
a relatively compact plan with simple and 
inexpensive architectural details, and which 
permits the use of relatively inexpensive 
materials and methods of construction. 

Colonial Types. Rectangular plan com- 
pactly arranged with secondary wings or 
extensions (if any) joined to main body per- 
pendicular to principal walls; permitting 
simple foundations and avoiding expensive 
framing. Materials and finish: frame, brick 
veneer or solid brick, stucco on frame; oc- 
casional use of stone or combinations of 
above materials; plastered walls, painted or 
papered, with limited amount of texture 
effects or inexpensive paneling. 

Typical Styles. Cape Cod cottage as de- 
scribed above. Dutch Colonial with gambrel 
roof and dormer windows or pitch roof with 
wide overhang. New England farmhouse 
type: rectangular main body of house using 
frame construction with pitch roof; one or 
more wings of similar construction; usually 
clapboard or shingle exterior, occasionally 
one or two walls of main house ef brick. 
Early Colonial: rectangular plan with sec- 
ond story overhanging ground floor on one 
or two sides; frame construction throughout 
or brick or masonry for one or two walls of 
ground story. Southern Colonial and Geor- 
gian: rectangular plan usually developed in 
brick with wood porticoes and porches. 

English Types. Cottage styles—compact 
rectangular plan usually extended in length 
with simple, high hip or pitch roof; brick 
or stucco walls with some half timbering; 
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STYLES IN 


BUILDING 


casement windows; interior finish—rough 
plaster with occasional wood paneling. Must 
be developed simply within this price range, 
limiting special details. Georgian types as 
described above. 

French Provincial Types. 


plan with occasional extensions in form of 


Rectangular 


small wings, bays or towers; steeply sloped 
tall chimneys; 
usually stucco or painted brick walls; inte- 


roofs with eave dormers; 


rior walls rough plastered. 

Mediterranean Ty pes. Italian and Span- 
ish precedents developed in stucco or oc- 
casionally in brick; plan frequently “L”’ or 
“U” shaped, one or two stories in height; 
low roof, hip or pitch types usually covered 
with tile; interior finish of rough plaster 
with very little woodwork and occasional 
accents of wrought ivon. 


60c ‘ro $80c PER CUBIC FOOT 


In this price range the plan may be devel- 
oped with departures from a 
tangle. Roof. lines may _ be 
greater attention paid to details. 


simple rece 
broken and 

Georgian. Usually rectangular plan with 
extended wings one story in height; brick 
walls, ocassionally stone, or wood developed 
in masonry pattern. Hip or pitch roof with 
ornamented cornice; exterior woodwork 
carefully detailed with wood porches having 
round columns and Classic entablature ; spe- 
cial windows frequently with ornamental 
lintels; interior with occasional: wood col- 
umns, fluted pilasters, wood cornices; plas- 
tered walls with plaster or wood mouldings. 

Early Republic or Federal Period. A de- 
velopment of the Georgian into neo-Classic 
style similar to above, usually developed in 
brick and with emphasis on Classic details; 
severe rectangular buildings, frequently with 
flat roof and parapet. 

English Types. English cottage types 
more highly developed than preceding price 
range. 

Brick throughout 
with specially detailed chimneys, large bay 
windows usually extended full height of 


Elizabethan houses. 


house; casement windows, usually of metal 
with some leaded glass; flat or pitch roof, 
the latter covered with slate; half-timbering 
frequently employed with brick or stucco; 
cut stone trim for doors and windows and 
occasionally for cornice; major rooms pan- 
eled to seven or eight feet with plaster above, 
occasionally decorated ceilings; other rooms 
plastered and painted or papered. 
French Provincial Ty pes. As described in 
preceding price range with greater elabora- 
tion of detail and more use of special de-- 
tails and more expensive materials in- 
(Continued on page 98) 
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The window treatment abowe 


7 unusual in that the narrow 


ide windows are round-headed. 
This grouping attains distinc- 
tion through excellent propor- 


? 


tions and well designed detail 











Deftly handled ornamental details 
characterize the Palladian windovw. 
sketched above. Simple wood panel: 
located below the side lights reduce 
the apparent weight of the treatment 








(Below) Fluted Corinthian pil- 
asters frame the side lights. The 





panes of glass used in this win- 
ow are exceptionally large. Win- 


dow 1s located above an entrance 


























The Palladian motif 
has been utilized in the 


door treatment of a 


vas 


loorway on a_ bal- 
ver the door 
interestingly 


shell carving 


ats BRB. 
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ADAPTATIONS 


OF THE 


clea 


PALLADIAN MOTIF 


othe weabeo 








tk. 


The elaborately ornamented Palla- 
lian type window shown above is 


The fan light over the window 
above is of leaded glass and the 
side light windows are double- 
hung. Delicately carved ornament 


/ 


a feature of a large early 18th 
Century Georgian residence which 


is located in Salem, Mass. gives dignity and charm 





Below) An interesting use of the (Left) An extremely simple Palla- 
dian window set in a brick wall. 
The frames are deeply revealed 
to allow the fall of heavy sha- 


dows over the ape rrures 


Palladian form for an entrance 
loor. The wood fan formation 
rhout the head of the doorway 


accents its importance 
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IRIS AND EVERGREEN 


The true artist in landscaping can compose a pleasing 
picture even without a single flower; in contrasting 
types of foliage alone he finds material for his living 
palette. Thus in the garden which John Stanley Hooper 
designed and owns in the Catskill Mountains, Iri 


leaves and low Juniper masses are mingled successfully 


















harm of the 
Leucojum’s appearance is 
added a_ delicate fra- 


grance that is especially 


svelcome ewhen the blos- 
oms open early in 
March. Plant the bulbs 
in August when possible 


BULBS AND 


_ CH IN ‘TIME—“One of the 
Z best things about bulbs’, wrote th: 
te Joseph Jacob, “is their never—well, 
most never—failing us when the bloom- 
if time comes round.” And when once in 
great while a sound bulb does appear to 
ve failed us it is because we ourselves have 
llen short in some usually quite obvious 
onsideration towards it. 

One of the commonest hardships imposed 
upon certain bulbs and tubers is too late 
planting. With many of them it is essential 
that they be out of the soil for the shortest 
possible ume; every day means a loss of 
vitality for which we must pay with 
smaller blooms and diminished vigor. Some- 
times the life spark flickers out entirely, as 
is the case so often with the little Winter 
Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis) and the others 
of its kind. It is probable that most of us 
have had the experience of planting a hun- 


The little Winter 1 conite " 
quaint Elizabethan ruff, suffers 


more than most bulbs and tubers 





OTHER FLOWERING 


Summer Affairs in 


The Flower Garden 


LOUISE BEEBE WILDER 



























GEMS 


dred or so of the little dark tubers in the 
autumn, hoping for a gilded show in the 
last days of winter or the first spring ones, 
only to be disappointed by the appearance of 
a scant dozen or so vellow blossoms, Ol 
perhaps we see none at all. 

As a rule we send in our bulb orders in 
late August or September, receiving the 
bulbs in October and often as late as No- 
vember, when we plant them without re- 
gard to those that are suffering by being 
kept out of the ground. And how pathetic 
—nay, tragic— is the plight of the Autumn 
Crocuses found blossoming in the bags! 
Frequently bulbs that have had this strain 
put upon them do not recover at all, or if 

(Continued on page 110) 


( Le tt) All Nari is Ls hould be 1/1 
the ground by September. Thi 
bulbs need time to make adequate 


root growth before cold weathe 


(Below) Snowdrops like a spot 
where the Spring sun can reac/ 
them, but where they will be shaded 


after leaves come on the trees 
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INGENUITY 


A Puzzling Problen Whose Solution Lifted A Little Garden Out 


T was in the night—in one of those 

hours when one can think without in- 
terruption, when no outward sound or 
sight distracts—that the idea of this garden 
came to me. It was really the solution of a 
problem in rearrangement. 

For several years the further stretch of 
narrow walk in the upper garden, leading 
from a craveled square with four Delicious 
Appletrees at each corner to the trellised 
tea house to the west, had seemed unutter- 
ably dull. ‘True, the loveliest of 


hybrid Lilacs ten feet high, such as Pasteur, 


French 


Renée, Jarry-Desloges and Bleuatre, had 
bordered this walk; and at their feet was 
yearly spread a spring car- 
pet of pale ‘Tulips in yellow 
rising from mounds and 
reaches of the best lorget- 
me-nots ever known to 
me. But the narrowness of 
the walk, its sudden end- 
ing without accent at the 
tea house, the closing off 
of the sight of the 
beautiful 


two 
pink-flowering 
Hawthorns to the west, of 
the four blooming Apple- 
trees tothe east, were things 
to be no longer endured. 
In a half dream I saw 
myself entering this stretch 
of walk, raising both arms 
and 


with a swimmer’s 


Of Dullness Into Real Livabthty 
MRS. FRANCIS KING 


motion sweeping the tall Lilacs back for 
twelve to fifteen feet on either side. I saw 
an open space paved with brick such as that 
already in use in various partsof the place, the 
high hedge of Lilacsto be fronted bya two or 
three-foot one of clipped Privet, Lilies be- 
tween the two hedges and spring flowers 
below the Privet—a charming little outdoor 
room of inviting type, a well-ordered space 
whose open character would give fresh 
value to tea-house, Appletrees and vista of 
the central garden walk. It would offer, 
too, a wondrous chance to “’broider the 
ground in rich array” with those sweetest 
of all materials, bulbs and plants. 





This was the plan that came to me in the 
watches of the night; and because there 
seemed to be more imagination than money 
contained in it, this small garden is called 
The Garden of Ingenuity. 

‘Two years ago a foolish opening had 
been made (by me), running at right angles 
to this walk to admit of more borders of 
bulbs, Irises and Michaelmas Daisies, and a 
walk had laid there. 
Foolish it was in one sense, because not 
more than fifteen feet away runs a brick 
wall leading in the same general direction; 
not foolish, because it permitted the plant- 
ing of more rare flowers and gave them 


narrow grass been 


accessibility, and this is 
never foolish anywhere. 
‘This walk, three feet wide, 
twenty feet long, is bor- 
dered by fine Irises (Ger- 
manica, siberica), and 
some charming dwarf hy- 
brids, a present from Mrs. 
McKinney of Madison, 
New Jersey. Back of the 
tall Irises in either border 
are a few fine Lilacs, and 
one 


Viburnum  carlesi; 


also a very few good Peo- 


Brick 


garden, 


paves the little 

Benches and a 
tea house complete the 
true outdoor living room 


- 


; 
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nies. Not one of these shrubs or plants men- 
tioned but is of course long past its blooming 
time; but here in late September there are 
precious gleams of color from little things SO 
modest, yet so lovely, that they must be 
named here: 

Where the walk flares away into curving 
grass edges, as it does toward the lawn, 
little streams of sapphire blue flowers run 
in and out below the clear green leaves of 
Iris sibirica and I, §. Perry’s Blue. These 
are the flowers of that glorious Lobelia of 
Sutton’s, ramosa tenuior. Among these, at 
intervals, are clear yellow Violas, reaching 
up into the Iris leaves sometimes nearly a 
foot for more sunlight and covered with 
flowers, with an orange 
bluish green 


chrome yellow 
stain in each center. The 
leafage of the great hybrid French and 
English Irises has among it a delicate mist 
of cool pink flowers, grown there from 
seed. This is again one of Sutton’s treasures, 
the Catchfly or Silene, variety Rose Queen; 
back of this again are palest | yellow Zinnias, 
while a few extremely _fine-flowering 
Hardy Asters such as White Spray and 
some taller ones similar to Queen of the 
Belgians are ready to open their white or 
licht violet flowers. 

Delphiniums, the Wrexham Delphinium 
only, are also in these beds. These gave 
wonderful promise this year of what they 


will do in another, for this year they were 








Lilacs brought from beyond the orchard 
and set in to fill gaps left by unclothed 
stems of too-crowded older bushes, this 
forms a wall of green some ten feet high; 
and these with the two Hawthorns, some 
old White Spruces, and the tea house to the 
west completely enclose the new garden 
on three sides. 

I find this entry in my note-book: 

“September 8th. Great progress is being 
made with the little garden; a broad square 
of open ground is now ready to be graded, 
leveled and covered with sand in which to 
lay the brick. I have had something of a 
shock in the price of brick, not having 
bought one in twenty-five years. I find that 
the che: ipest , roughest dark brick (for dark, 
not red, this had to be) is twenty-five dol- 
lars a thousand, and that it takes two 
thousand for the herringbone floor. Once 
adjusted to the idea, however—which is done 
by bringing to bear upon it the original 
one that I must have this garden—price 
begins to take its proper place in the dim back- 
ground of things one must forget. However, 
the whole small project, thanks to the prac- 
tical planning of one of the best gardeners 
in the United States, Frank Ankney by 
name, will cost well under a hundred 
dollars.” 

To the last side, the east, stand two of 
the four Delicious Appletrees that form a 
pleached bower over the crossing gravel 


































nermost of these to the Lilac hedge four 
large Deutzia lemoinei are set along the 
walk running north and south. These do 
well in shade and no flowers will be re- 
quired of them. They are 
their screen of foliage. 


used only for 
Three feet within 
these outer boundaries of green we placed 
a two-and-a-half foot hedge of Amoor 
River Privet and two feet within that again 
is “where the brick begins”. For this is a 
little garden of common brick laid in her- 
ring-bone pattern, a floor of about twenty 
feet square with two-foot angles of earth 
left ineach corner for special flower-groups. 

The borders abutting on the brick will 
have spring bulbs, low spring things such as 
Creeping Phloxes, Alyssums, Violas and 
sooner or later some such annual as White 
Petunias with white Stocks, a few oray- 
leaved plants and a little of that supe rb new 
Gypsophila Ehrlei (while it is young, only ) 
Small accents of cool pink will be seen at the 
mainanglesof the brick platform in the shape 
of spre: ding plants of 


f Daphne cneorum; 
while in an angle close to the sill of the 

house, and at the base of its low step, 
are the two Hardy Asters, Mauve Cushion. 
[T am persuaded that this plant resists 
more indignities than any other I have 
known. To get two for this purpose of 
flanking we took up our one large plant 
from the trial garden, digging it in late 
September when in full bloom and covered 


but seedling plants. Gigantic florets ap- walks just here. From each of the two in- with pale lavender Daisy-like flowers, 
peared upon their infant - chopped it in two, set it in 
stems this year, flowers of ?) MANS TON its new places, and the 
superb form and color— ATTY | \ Tene ¥ / NL amazing little thing went 
and next year we look for / Sprvces etiins , Spruces \ on blooming for _ three 
a rare effect here achieved \ a L I Lt Lat | lJ weeks, never turning a 
in blues and violets. DW ioe ~ TEA HOUSE | 87 sy ik ts tae a 
To return, however, to \ Thorn {| Waist ¥ doughty qualities of Aster 
the Garden of Ingenuity, Xl + — bie | Mauve Qudhiei. 
the time seemed ripe for Popaeoiege virgmiene an a Here I had thought 
change. The tea house, a =: Pelton solileens Maas 7] would be a perfect place for 
rather amusing _ trellised ‘ a 8 i. the orange Wallflower 
affair, was not seen to (Cheiranthus allioni) with 
advantage from the thickly bronze and yellow Tulips, 
shrubbed and rather nar- 4 - but I suddenly remembered 
row approach; as I have " the two pink Thorns, their 
said, the two really fine pink , boughs spread with rose 
Hawthorns flanking its color each May—and knew 
green trellised front were that orange had no place 
almost entirely obscured by be om here, that the color to be 
Lilacs; the planting of kept in mind was that of 
Rambler Roses and _ Irises the clouds of rose-pink tree- 
before the tea house seemed bloom. Therefore, for ear- 
to have lapsed miserably | lier flowers in these small 
into leaves and leaves only; F borders, we are using Hy- 
all things pointed to a shift. acinth Queen of the Blues, 
And a shift this is, truly. \ and that delicately pretty 
From their positions back of and too little known single 
the turf bordered gravel | early Tulip Rose Gris de 


walk, the great Lilacs, good 
specimens with fine names 
Gentil, Marceau 
and so on—have been 


— Emil 








Lin; while among these and 
(Continued on page 122) 


The space is small, and 


A \ oe on a 
moved today to lines seven- esi laa — Sy ” a for that very reason tt 
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under a hundred dollars 
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The American Elm 1s the largest tree of the Northeastern States and 


comparatively cool, 


WORTHY ELMS 


moist climate suits it best. This mayesti 


OF 


broad 


VARIOUS K 
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Canada, where the 
old fellow 


Massachusetts is seventy Jeet tall and 145 jeet 


at Framingham, 


> 


INDS 


A Tree Family Whose Several Members Combine Beauty of Form, 


Mayestic Size and a Rich Background of History 
/ fe) 


, HE American or White Elm (UJmu: 

americana) is the largest and most 
craceful tree of the Northeastern States and 
Canada and one of the most beautiful trees 
of the Northern Hemisphere. Found wild 
from southern Newfoundland westward to 
the eastern base of the Rocky Mountains 
and southward to the Gulf, it attains its 
greatest size and majesty in the colder and 
moister parts of this area. Of all the trees 
of New England it is the most prized, and 
many magnificent specimens adorn the 


countryside either as isolated specimens, 
as fine rows by the wayside, or in grand 
avenues in Country towns. 

A good deal of America’s history had 
its beginnings ’neath the shade of these fine 


recalls that William 


with the Indians 


trees. History Penn 
made his famous treaty 
beneath the shade of an Elm tree. At Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, under the shadow of 
an Elm, alas! no longer living, Washington 
took command of the Continental Army 
on July 3, 1775. Other Elm trees in widely 
separated places were rallying points for the 


EK. H. WILSON, V. M. H. 


Keeper of the Arnold Arboretum 


arly settlers to defend their he mes and 
families against enemies of all kinds. At 
Kennebunk, Maine, 


men is the Lafayette Elm named in mem- 


a magnificent speci- 


ory of General Lafayette, who once visited 
the house in whose grounds the tree stands. 
This tree, noW deeded to the tow is has a 
trunk seventeen feet three inches in girth 
and its spread of branches is 131 feet. 
Near by the grim penitentiary at Weth- 
ersfield, Connecticut, stands an Elm with 
a trunk twenty-eight feet in girth and con- 
sidered to be the largest Elm in the United 
States. At Milton, Massachusetts, quite near 
the Academy, stands the Gulliver Elm, so- 
called because it was deeded in 1833 by the 
First Congregational Parish in Milton to 
Isaac Gulliver, who gavea bond for its per- 
petual exemption from molestation. Many 
readers will call to mind other Elm trees 
which, if they could speak, could set forth 
the history of stirring events and tell many 
tales of quiet country life. No other tree 
was so intimately bound up with the life 


of the early settlers and their immediate 


In early times it was a pleas- 
front of the 
homestead of a couple just setting up house- 


descendants. 
ing custom to plant’ in 
keeping a pair of Elms and many of the 
finest of these trees living today had thei 
origin in this sentiment. This custom re- 
calls and may well have had its origin in 
the legend of Baucis and Philemon, who 
prayed that since they had passed their 
lives in love and concord their wish was that 
one and the same hour should take both 
from life that neither might see the other 
laid in the grave. The prayer was granted 
by the two being transformed into leafy 
trees and as the bark closed over their bodies 
they bade each other farewell. 

Its attractive beauty and _ plentifulness, 
and the ease with which saplings could be 
transplanted, no doubt assisted in the gener- 
al planting of this tree. Economical reasons 
caused the general planting of the Sugar 
Maple tree but it was its esthetic appeal 
that brought the Elm into such prominence. 
Many of the finest Elms have passed or 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Characteristic of New 
England and often a 
dominating feature of 
the landscape, giant A mer- 
ican Elms of great age 
stand in fait/ ; 


over the 





steads of an 


John Hancock directed the planting 
of this English Elm on Boston Com- 
mon. Now its girth is 15 feet 










The aboriginal pe 0 ple 
of Japan, the Ainus, 
believed the native Elm 
(Ulmus japonica) to be 





lender tr with thin, 
aling bark and small 
leaves. Its trunk rarely 
; the first tree. Accordins 
ough the height of to their mythology, it 
rood specimen as was sent, already grou 


one is ¢ p1side rable direct from Heave i 


dnother fine old Ameri- 
E ln, the Lafavette 
Kennebunk, Maine, 


} “> 
represents the type With 
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many wide-spreading, 
massive branches. It is 
ity feet in height and 
tas a spread of 131 feet 
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A LITTLE GARDEN 


TO BLOOM 
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A lovely variety of soft 
colors and a wholly 
distinctive grace char- 
acterize the blooms of 
the tall Japanese Iris. 
The plants are hardy 


and easily grown 


IN JULY 


By Careful Selection of Plants and Restriction of Space a Good Display 


ULY is often considered an off month 
for the perennial garden. As a matter of 
fact, it does take more effort to plan flow- 

ery pictures for midsummer than for spring. 
Midsummer is a time when one’s gardening 
impulses are somewhat wilted by the heat, 
so plants which require many little atten- 
tions to make them prosper are not very 
welcome at this season. ‘The early morning 
hours and twilight are as delightful in July 
as anyone could wish them to be, but even 
insatiable gardeners like to postpone activi- 
ties when the sun is hot. 

All this 1S 


that the July picture be made of material 


\ preamble to the suggestion 


substantial enough to take care of itself for 
a while if our activities slow down to hos- 
Ings. The Very same material iS suggested as 











Can Be Had Without Much Effort 


DOROTHY WEIRICK HAMMOND 


being suitable for a summer cottage which 
may be occupied from the latter part of June 
to the latter part of August. 

If we wish to have some part of the gar- 
den at its best through July there are many 
perennials which can be used, though they 
are not as familiar, perhaps, to the beginning 
gardener as are the many annuals which 
also begin to bloom in July and are garden 
favorites of long standing. 

Although gardens filled largely with an- 
nuals are beautiful and full of color through 
midsummer, they are barren of interest for 
the three choice months of the flowering 
season, April, May and June. Annuals are 
a tremendous amount of labor if the plants 
are raised from seed, and they are as ex- 


pensive as many perennials used in a per- 








manent garden if they must be bought from 
a nursery. And as all young plants require 
more attention than established ones, the 
cultivation, weeding and watering is a 
serious problem to an amateur whose flowers 
are expected to be a recreation. 

A small, well cared for garden is always 
a source of pride to the owner. If it is im- 
possible to relax and enjoy peaceful hours in 
the garden, or if weeds and bugs are over- 
coming some favorite, you have attempted 
to cultivate too large a space. I am fond of 
gardens arranged so that certain parts ap- 
pear as complete pictures through a time 
when the owner can stay long hours in it, 
or through the blooming season of favorite 
plants. It seems to me that midsummer 
flowers should be close to the veranda or a 


likes sun- 
shine and a reasonably 
light soil. Its 


colored in 
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lum album opens in- 
merable starry white 
wvers late in June 
l through July. It is 
rampant grower, but 

held in check by 

wf Iris behind it 


rrace where a great part of the family’s 
mmer activities will be centered. 
The greatest difficulty is that of selec- 
gardening material today seems 
With this boundless wealth at 
ir command, the need for He a is in- 
ising. Many mistakes would 
could see the plants we order growing in 
t nurseries. We all the 
like—or, at least, I never can— 


n, for 
! ilimited. 


be saved if 


cannot grow 

ints we 
o the application of good sense becomes an 
mportant part of eardening. 

If your soil contains much lime, you will 
have no success with the native plant 
material or the Japanese Iris used in this 
The plan would have to be wholly 
an unusual 


design. 
revised. Not many soils have 
mount of lime, but if you are suspicious, 
inake a test with one of the sets you may 
make for the purpose or send a 


imple to your State Experiment 





Seed sowing is a good ¢ 
Platycodons; the seeds germinate 
quickly, though the colors of the 
blossoms vary. This photograph 
shows a single five-year-old plant 


vay to start 


7; 

wort 

° ° verqree 

Here is a really little garden— ny 

e - te a 
only twenty feet by fourteen. It 
ontains a number and variety of 

flowers sufficient to make aworth- ae 





while display in mids 


“snner 





Station. 
loam with some manure thoroughly dug 
into the soil at the time the plot was laid 
out. Any special preferences of the plants 


I hope you have a good garden 


are ‘Seieationed under the descriptions. 

This is not a shady garden, although any 
exposure will be satisfactory except one 
facing north or under trees. Sunshine is 
quite necessary for the well-being of these 
perennials and shrubs. 

Note that the tallest plants are located 
toward the center so that paths can be made 
straight sides of this garden. 
That part of the plan can, of course, be 
altered very easily. Half of the plan is 
The view to be seen from the ter- 
race, or from a garden seat if the location 
were not near the house, would be a semi- 


along the 


civen. 


circle cut by a wide path in the center. 
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The Sweetfern (Comptonia aspleni- 


folia), is used near the entrance or the seat. 


It is about three 
feet high and found wild in New Jersey 
The fern-like leaves, 
make it a 
shrub to have near a seat or a path in con- 
stant use. The Sweetfern likes a 
sandy soil and grows happily among other 
small shrubs. I have read that it ¢: in be in- 
creased easily by seeds as well as layers and 


quaint shrub growing 


woods and elsewhere. 
aromatic when bruised, pleasant 


peaty or 


suckers, but no seed has come my way. As 
a matter of fact, it is very difficult to get 
seeds of native plants unless good fortune 
makes you acquainted with other curious 
gardeners who have collected native plants 
and seeds from their own neighborhood. 
Another pleasing native shrub is Clethra al- 
nifolia, Summersweet or Sweet Pepper Bush, 
and sometimes called the Alder- 


(Continued on page 124) 





Re gal Lilies are 


easily 
fragrant, perfectly hardy and af 
striking beauty. Bulbs of flower- 
ht or plants 


grown from spring-sown seed 


growin, 


ing size may be boug 
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)} é) pia 10 cases At the le ft is a piano case 
pé ve reflect } de signed by Lee Simnon- 
rative art flendency son, auth angle s and set- 
é€ present day. back details sug gestive of 

ve 1S an exquisite contemporary — archite 
ign by Edward ture. It is made of white 
éu—a_ diminutive holly finished in tur- 


ir painted gra 
l inlaid x 


: ] 
ws. A mirror above the 


l y-L£réeen quoise blue lac quer. The 
slender metal supports 


are silver ¢ olor. Both 


pianos from Hardman, 


Peck & Company 


ith mirrored 





Jara reflects the 








PIANO CASES IN THE MODERN MANNER 
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(Left) A treatment for a 


modernist interior consists of 
two tables connected by a 
glass shelf. The drapery, of 
graduated, shaded ruffles 


may be of silk, chintz or voile 
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(Above) This eff CIV: 
dressing table box is cox 
ered in sections of mirrored 
glass. Lined in silver tea 
chest paper and has a mirroi 
on the inside cover. Altima 








A wery modern 


mounts this ne 





gazelle sure 


dressin g table 


mirror that measures 16 inches 


square, The 
Jrame aré a 


pewter and brass. 


As a contrast to the gun 
metal color of the wall pa- 
per the dressing table at the 
left is hung in lacquer red 
glazed chintz trimmed with 


black. Irene Sidle Vy decorator 


ornament and 
combination of 
Ne sséil Studi ) 


Below are some mode 


dressing table accessories ex- 


uted in the ubiquitous sky- 


scraper design, They are made 
of metal finished in gold, 
silver and black. Altma 


+ ee siileet 


wegen 


en July, 1928 
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DRESSING TABLES 





At the right ts a country house dressing 
table delightfully draped in crisp glazed 
chintz, both drapery and ruffle being box 
pleated. The chintz is pale mulberry color 
latticed in black and trimmed with 
bands of narrow, shaded green ribbon. 
The lamp shades are made of the same 
material, The Chintz and Box Shot 
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4 
dbove is a practical made-up drapery ; 
ready to be tacked onto a wooden shelf. ' 

we It is tan chintz in an engaging balloon 1? 
es design in red, green and blue anda is trim- ? y! 
J med with pleated ruffles of brown chintz. if 
hte! This ready-made drapery also comes in . 
nee plain chintz with contrasting ruffles. 
Se The mn Shop, Barnstable, Mass. 
A radiator beneath a window is fre- 
quently concealed by a dressing table 
covered on the under side with asbestos. 
At the right is an effective table of this 
kind hung in apricot colored chintz or- 
, namented with a band of the same 
‘ flowered green and apricot chintz used 
for the curtains, Isabel Peirce, decorator 
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An Outline 


WoO 
attention upon furnishings of the 
mid-19th Century with a 
importance and authority. ‘he opening of 


events have served to center 


a gesture of some 


Roosevelt House, furnished, as nearly as 
possible, as when Theodore Roosevelt lived 
there as a boy; and later, the exhibit at 
The Metropolitan Museum of an alcove 
furnished in the style of the same period, 
classed by the Museum as the era of 
“Romanticism.” Both of these events have 
followed rather than preceded the increas- 
fur- 
nishings of the so-called Victorian style. 

Although Queen Victoria had little to 
do with the 


ing interest of interior decorators in 


social and domestic liffe of 


\merica, Englishmen still continued to 
migrate to our shores, and had the faculty 
of making a stabilized home circle wherever 
they settled. The visit of Edward VII, while 
Prince of Wales, and the acceptance of him 
as the dictator of styles, if not of behavior 
for American men, all undoubtedly had 
some influence; but the fact remains that 
the American style we are now calling Vic- 
torian had a more direct inspiration from 
that of Louis Philippe (1830-40) in France 
than from Victorian England. 

Things in the French taste being ac- 
cepted as desirable, furniture makers no 
doubt searched their books of designs for 
French models, and hit upon many Hepple- 
white and Sheraton designs in the French 
style. The fact that the revival of interest 
inFrenchProvincialand Vic- 
torian furnishings has been 
concurrent is significant, for 
they have much in common. 
Apart from peasant types 
most Provincial furniture 
was inspired by the curvilin- 
ear structure and ornament 
of the Louis XV style, and 
Victorian 
ture largely shows the same 


American furni- 


genesis. As soon as critics 
conquer their personal scorn, 
and take as intelligent an in- 
terest in this subject as they 
do in Elizabethan Court 
Cupboards and Colonial 
Highboys, there will be 
authoritative 
bling of the best types of 
mid-19th Century furnish- 
ings, so that 


some assem-= 


a correct ap- 
praisement of the style can 
be made, not from objects 
derision but 


which excite 





FURNITURE 








Favor During Our Romantic Era 


MR. and MRS. G. GLEN GOULD 


from those which compel admiration both 
for design and workmanship. Pending such 
an assembling, which is inevitable, we may 
well classify such elements in construction 
and ornament as we have been able to gather. 

The style sequence was as follows: ( ] ja 
retention of useful Empire models, particu- 
larly in mahogany and especially in sofas 
and in hall and dining-room chairs, besides 
hall and occasional parlor console tables, 





This chair shows characteristic de- 
tails 0 f t he middle 


Courtesy Miss 
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A Century. 
Morris 


Fran es 
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of the Quaint and Robust Styles Which Were in 


curvilinear types of parlor and bedroom 
sets in rosewood and mahogany; (2) Neo- 
classic inspiration in broken pediment tops, 
urn and turned finials, shield-shaped chair 
backs in bedroom sets, library bookcases and 
tables, and parlor sets of furniture, usually 
in black walnut, later with French walnut 
veneer applied as decoration; fancy chairs 
of Gothic, Hepplewhite, and Sheraton types, 
with an occasional Italian low backed chair, 
a Flemish or Jacobean high backed chair, 
the retention of the Georgian footstool, 
and the addition of open shelving on cab- 
inets and desks, or of hanging type for 
the wall, and the whatnot for the floor— 
both of which were often accompanied by 
convenient drawers below the shelves. 

It was not until the last quarter of the 
19th Century that the deliberate effort to 
produce novel styles had any distinct effect 
upon home furnishings. The standardizing 
of types for factory production and the 
violent from this trend toward 
y William Morris, had their 
effects upon furniture making; the one 
in a type of furniture built up of applied 
brackets, rather than the distinct structural 


reaction 
handwork by 


and ornamental elements of earlier models, 
and the other with its simplification of out- 
line in the Morris chair and eventually in 
the rectangular and crude Mission furni- 
ture. Concurrently ran the era of ebonized 
wood with gilded line decoration, golden 
oak in both curvilinear and rectangular 
models, and bird’s-eye maple 

in sets of furniture with long 

oval mirrors, and slender, 

graceful chair backs. It was 
the brass bed era, when deli- 
cate flowered wall-paper, 
Oriental rugs on plain col- 
ored carpets, and expensive 
lace curtains with or without 
over-draperies were in vogue. 
‘This is some of the data 
with which collectors of an- 
tiques will work in the future 
in assembling typical examples 
of American 19th Century 
furniture. “The Gothic style 
made scarcely more than a 
surface ripple. Italian, Flem- 
ish or Jacobean, and Chinese 
pieces were occasional. Prac- 
Mahogany settee with 
scrolled cresting and shell 
motif, often found in orna- 
ment of Victorian pieces. 
The colle: 


author's tion 
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July, 92S 


cally 


nces: 


but four main influ- 
(1) the belated Empire, often with 
irely Classic outlines, and extremely beau- 
p ful; (2) the French Rococo, the best ex- 
; iples with graceful curvilinear elements 
d abundant (3) the Neo- 
issic mode made frequently in exquisite 
ste with nicety of proportion; (4) various 
terpretations of Hepplewhite and Shera- 
n models, with a little of everything un- 
r the sun from japanning to lacquer, paint, 
od graining, gilding, and bamboo. The se- 


there were 


br Cais 


ornament; 


ence of materials—mahogany, rosewood, 
ck walnut, walnut, ebonized 
od and gilding, characterizes the styles. 

Phe rosewood and walnut styles are the 


French 


s most in need of correlation, as the 
npire style is well-known, and pieces in 
nized wood belong more particularly to 
years of machine-made mode ‘Is, with 
cket and spindle elements ill adjusted 
the design of the piece either as structure 
r ornament, a type that is not unlike the 
Eastlake models in England. 
Several articles are typical 
of the period: the 


gt, 


et 


bureau 


Sé 


at 


with swinging mirror at- pel Aa is< 
ched, and a marble top; 
the marble topped center- 
table and side-tables; andthe Formal ornament 
2 i ’ be) ie he 
overstuffed types of chairs, taken from the 
, rail of aVictorian so 


lounges, and sofas, the hang- 
i or floor hat-rack, and ts 
1e bookshelves. \ 


Victorian furniture pieces 


\ eect y AN \ 
\> 
The rake of the chair- 
\ back sketched above 


makes for an 


chair- 
rm support are typi al of 


the best Victorian work 


—_— : - th 
LHe Curves of /11s 


easy, rest- 


ful position by the sitter 


fa 





A murror-backed parlor whatnot 


made about 1850. The side sup- 


ports are interestingly designed 


Scrolled bracket from 


a whatnot similar to 
the one shown above 
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Very popular for sets of 
parlor qas the 
French overstuffed chair- 


back illustrated 


furniture 


above 


ee 





Curved foot 
made 
of the Victorian period 


Detail showing a typical 
combination of 


tional scrolling with nat- 
flowers 


/ A chair-leg in 


oO versed curve, 
{ . . 


its practical 


a Té- 
with 


caster 


in excellent example of 


the curvilinear structure 
and ornament of the Vic- 
torian style is this rose- 


wood sofa. 
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the Metropolitan 


Courtesy of 


Museum 
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show the following characteristics most fre- 
quently: 
Construction: Rectangular forms occa- 
sional in older types—Jacobean or Flemish 
high-backed chairs; low-backed chairs 
of Italian or Jacobean inspiration. Curvilin- 
ir forms in Empire models and those in- 
spired by the Louis Philippe interpretation 
of the Rococo style of Louis XV. Neo- 
classic types, reminiscent of Hepplewhite, 
Sheraton, and Adam. Overstutted chairs 
and sofas. Later appear nondescript types, 
made in mass production, combining many 
curious elements especially indiscriminate 
use of machine-made bracket forms. Ma- 
hogany, maple, and curly maple used in 


Empire types; rosewood and mahogany in 


Rococo types; black walnut, satinwood 
trimmed with rosewood, and its grained 
imitation trimmed with walnut, in Neo- 


classic and other Georgian types, later with 
use of French walnut applied as veneered 
ornament; enameled wood, usually ebon- 
ized, or papier-maché in 
later types. 

Ornament: Carving pre- 
eminent in natural floral, 
leaf, and fruit motifs, 
tered nosegays, solid or 
openwork designs, or both 
combined, for crestings on 
chairs, headboards 
and footboards of beds, 


clus- 


design 
whatnot 


sofas, 


and 


' ae eS 
Sm, bureaus; shell and conven- 
LG (Continued on page 100) 
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and leaves 


This arm support in solid 
rosewood was copied | from 
an ornate sofaof the period 


Substantial leg 
sketched from an 
overstuffed chair 
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high and holds four flower 
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in interesting lamp 


that carries a hint of 


















utdoors has a base of 
old English brass in 
the form of an armil- 
lary sphere. The parch 
Ie ade l 
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raceful iro pla md flowers 
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finish or painted al eaf of clear, 
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w) For holding a few 
nothing is more 
charming ina country house 
than a bubble vase 
fragile glass. This 


a square blu 
and vase from 


Marks 






4 wall bracket suitable 
fer a country house 
living room, dining 
room or hall is shown 
in the center of the 
page. The slender 
leaves, made of thin 
metal, are painted leaf 


green. Dabissi-Basse 


( Left) This well-de- 
signed stick willow 
settee with a gracefully 
‘urved back has aseat pad 
covered in waterproof 
glazed chintz. Painted 
straw color, str i p- 
ings in green and ver- 
milion. Mayhew Shof 
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For al-fresco luncheons, the 
paper doilies and napkins 
are practical and smart. The 
napkins have a ru fled edge 
and a center in plaid or 
flower motifs. White with 
blue, yellow, lavender or 


green. Amy  Drevenstedt 


The pastel damask table 
} 7 
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Oth im the ciri Le would 



































The gay French china 
shown in the photograph 
above is patterned in an 
informal plaid design of 

r blue 


lines on a white ground. It 


narrow green, red o 


1s made up into tea or break- 


fast sets. Alice Marks 


(Above, center) The lamt 
shade at the le ft is shell 


be lovely with white china. pink paper with a border 
It has a wine pattern and of cut-out wall paper. A- 

able comes in rose,  pistache, hove is a pleated book linen 

mene daffodil, lavender, silver shade. Chintz Shop. The 

™ or blue. McCreery. Acces- third is taffeta in lavender, 

a sories, Gilman Collamore blue and yellow. Darnley 

le 

Bag 

hii 

‘eat ; : 

iis At the left is an interest- 
ing curtain treatment for a 
summer window that ex- 
tends to th floor. Sheer 
white voile with a modern- 
ist design of fine lines and 

de- flowers in pink and deep 

0% blue. From Adeline de Voo 
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for every one miles north or 
planned as a reminder for taking up all his south, allowance 1s made for a difference of 4 
tasks in their proper seasons. It is fitted to from five to seven days later or earlier in ; 


FIRST WEEK 
i te summer month ire the 
time when 


fungous or bac- 


Calendar of the 


climate 
ie available for 





gardener’s labors is 


of the Middle States, but may 


the whole country tf, 


SECOND WEEK 
mown, 


Fete 
green lawn is a 


smooth, 
peculiarly 


GARDENER’S CALENDAR 





hundred 


the time of carrying out the 


The dates are for an average 


THIRD WEEK 


b paneng and replanting of 
German Iris may be done 
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month in the vegetable garden, 


is likely to be a busy 
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terial disease is most likely to put pleasing feature of the grounds, any time, now. The first of these | with succession plantings coming ' 
n an appearance, though many a but when the hot, dry weather operations calls for a sharp spade | along, old ones passing, and more i 
irden goes through the whol of genuine summer comes it is which can be forced straight down | permanent crops nearing — their 4 
ison without trouble of this sort. often a difficult thing to maintain. through the mass of heavy rhiz- time of maturity. Among the latter j 
Che standard remedy is Bordeaux Grass roots may be able to with- omes, cutting loose those portions the Tomatoes, Muskmelons and 4 
Mixture applied as a spray, and it stand many other conditions, but which are to be given their chance Corn are particularly likely to 
usually effective if applied in exposure to scorching sun is not one to form new clumps. This ought to need attention. For the first, be 
the early stages of the attack. Now f their preferences; they need a be attended to every three years, sure that the plants are staked or 4 
and then, of course, one encounters little protection. This is the reason where growing conditions are fa- otherwise supported. In the case : 
. fungous ailment which it will why the lawn should not be shorn vorable. In replanting the divisions of the Melons, each fair-sized ; 
not control; in such case it is best closely in time of drought, for cut- do not bury them deeply; the tops fruit ought to be raised off the 
to consult a reliable text-book. ting off short most of the grass of the rhizomes ought to be barely ground by a bit of board so that it 
In looking around the garden, blades would remove the partial covered with the soil. The feeding can ripen evenly. The Corn, of 
now, it may be found that some of shade which they furnish tothe roots. roots, of course, go deeper. course, needs to have its unpro- 
the branches of the Maples or Almost all kinds of rarden re- Gladioli should be nearly ready ductive suckers removed. 
other ornamental trees have grown fuse except sticks and stones may to send up their flower stalks by Early varieties of small fruit 
out so far that they shade flowers be added to the compost heap this time. This means that staking trees may need attention now, too, 
which should really be growing throughout the summer and fall. should soon be done if you want especially those dwarfs which bear 
in sunlight. This is the best time They will all decompose in time straight spikes and all-around good full-sized Apples, Pears or Peaches 
of year to discover such conditions and become useful humus, their appearance, especially with the on branches much smaller than 
ind to remedy them by judicious rate of disintegration depending taller-growing kinds. Light in- those of standard trees. If the crop 
pruning. Unless the required cut- somewhat upon their identity. The dividual stakes three feet long are promises to be a heavy one it will 
ting is very severe there need be no process can be hastened by adding the best; or, if a quantity of bulbs be well to put some kind of sup- i 
fear of the tree being injured. to the heap a certain patented is being grown in rows, a line of port under those limbs’ which : 
Peonies and Iris are two flower chemical which is prepared for this vreen twine stretched between would otherwise be badly weighted j 
groups which often suffer from purpose. Be careful of one thing, stakes on each side of the row will down as the fruit nears maturity. ’ 
being too much in the shade. They though; do not include in the heap prevent the plants drooping. Turning to flowers again, your 3 
will look better, too, if you go any weeds which have ripe seeds. | The rock garden plants like con- plantings of Narcissi may need 
over them after they are through Whether the annual or the peren- | servation of moisture the same as thinning out if they have remained i 
flowering and snip off the remains nial weeds are more persistent isa | any other flowers, but the very untouched for several years. ; 
of the blossom heads. Their fo question which could be argued for | nature of their abode calls for Crowded masses of leaves and in- } 
liage should remain intact. hours, but there is no doubt about special ways of meeting this want. ferior blossoms indicate that the 
3y this time the seed sowing of the differences between their meth- One of the best consists of a light bulbs need more elbow-room. Dig 
perennials for next year should be ods of tenacity. The perennial sorts mulch of bluestone chips—the lit- them now, sort out the small bulbs 3 
finished. It is pretty generally un- often hold their own chiefly by tle fragments of broken rock with from the large, and replant where | 
derstood that when the seed bed possessing astoundingly powerful, which paths are often surfaced. In they will not be hampered in their 4 
is in the open it needs some protec- deep and extensive roots, even two ways this will tend to check natural developement. 4 
tion from the hot summer sun, but small pieces of which are capable surface evaporation: first, by inter- Dahlias, of course, will be need- 3 
not veryon nakes yrovision of forming new plants if the rest | posing an actual barrier between ing disbudding. The first buds that : 
igainst the damag aused by of the growth is destroyed. To | the earth particles and the air, and appear ought to be nipped off. a 
heavy rain. The ideal arrangement break or cut off the top growth of | second, through the properties of When they begin to come thick and 
to. forestall disturbance f the one of these weeds only gives the | the little stones themselves. Even fast, remove the two outer ones 
ds and tiny plants by a down- remaining portions a greater de- | — small bits of rock can retain mois- from each group of three, allowing j 
pour is a regular hotbed sash firm- termination to live. In order to ture on their unexposed surfaces the center one to develop. This will ; 
ly supported on posts a couple of get rid of the thing you ought to for much longer than one would make for larger blooms and 
feet above the ground and under dig it out completely or use a expect without making an actual strengthen rather than weaken the 
the lath or other sun screen. really good weed-killer. examination. whole plant. 
: 
7 — 
y i 
z 
Y OLD DOC LEMMON SA) “Mebbe it’s because I kind o? under- Ruel won't let on thet mebbe he should hev hed Doc Peavy look at him, i 
tand how the medical perfession looks onto them things, havin’ been anyway. % 
a practwin’ hoss doctor meself for fifty year an’ more—anyway, I “4 Lem Baker's another. Sixty year old, he was, when he fell ‘ 
never could quite figger out why some o? the back-country folks ain't ofn his haymow an broke his leg, but Pll be sigged if he didn’t try : 
got much more use for an M. D. than they hev for potater bugs. Seems to set the bone hisself with two sticks o? kindlin’ aw a halter strap. 3 


like they calclate a doctor’s all right for bringin’ a baby into the world, The only way we got him fixed up right was to wait ontil he went 


but thet’s about all loony from the pain an?’ fever, an then tell Doc to work fast. Lem 
“Pm thinkin’ ?specially o? Ruel Gardiner an? the time he was hit bj he ain’t quit holdin’ thet ag’in me, even today. 

a falliv’ black while he was helpin’? fill Taylor's ice-house twenty “No sir, I never could quite figger it out, bein’ a sort o medical 

year ago. “Doctor, hell? he says when they got him home an’ onto man meself. Mebbe it?s just because folks in the back country gits so 
he parlor sofy. ‘Ait one o? them saw-bonesll touch me if I know used to doin? things on their own hook they don’t balk at nothin’. 

it! Jus’ leave me be, 1 tell ye—I gota bottle o? woodchuck oil, ain’t I?’ Which the same ain’t a bad policy, if ye season it with a leetle hoss- 

Even now, crippled up aw in pain ever since thet January mornin’, sense,” 
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CELERY SOUP BLENDED BY 


Call ~~ 
com - a 


A soup of tonic 


RISP, snow-white celery has its own peculiar, 

delicate flavor — its own wholesome, healthful 
vegetable goodness. It is a food justly famous for 
its deliciousness and its tonic qualities. Campbell's 
Celery Soup comes to your table blended by the 
sure hand of the skilled soup-chef — refreshing, 
nourishing, charming to the taste. 


eww ¥ 


The celery is selected and prepared with all of 
Campbell's strict insistence on quality. Golden 
country butter and deft seasoning enrich the blend 


™~ and perfect its flavor. A masterpiece ! 


CFE 





CAMPBELLS FRENCH CHEFS! 
\N JV RAT: 





ale 
oe 


good ness 


The finish and perfection achieved in Campbell's 
Celery Soup only make the convenience of its 
service all the more welcome. It requires but the 
addition of an equal quantity of water and boiling 
for three minutes. 


eww 


Cream of Celery Soup, unusually rich and 
inviting, is easily prepared by adding milk, cream 
or evaporated milk instead of water, according to 
the simple directions on the label. Your grocer has, 
or will get for you, any of the 21 Campbell’s Soups 
listed on every label. 12 cents a can. 
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possible condition. 


lustrous beauty. 


your favorite piece 


ment. Send the coupon today. 


~~" Wernax 


Furniture 
Cream 


Trade Mark 





Delineator ‘ 
Home Institute 





VERNAX 





Distributed by Schieffelin & Co. 
for Arthur S. Vernay, Inc., New York 


Rn et ee ee cvcceccoceseseel 


f - 
|| Laboratory of Schieffelin & Co A-11 
} 570 E. 135rd Street, New York 


| I want to VERNAX* my furniture! Enclosed is 10¢—please 
} send me your liberal trial bottle,and also vour booklet The Care 
| and Restoration of Furniture and Woods”, by Arthur S.Vernay 








and 
Stores. 


$4700 a 
l bottle 


VERNA X* your furniture 


For rog you can VERNAX* 


“TABLE TALK” IS BRIGHTER 


ABLES TALK —and so do other pieces of 
furniture! They tell tales of how well or how 
poorly they are cared for. And because many busy 
women think that only frequent, wearisome rub- 
bing brings out the proper lustrous glow, they give 
up the attempt to keep their furniture in the best 


VERNAX solves the problem of time as well as 
of finish. It brings out the rich, glowing patina 
characteristic of well-kept furniture. But it also 
does this with a minimum of effort. A brisk rub 
with VERNAX...none of the old, tiresome 
hand-polishing ... and the fine wood glows with 


Send the coupon below, with 10¢ to cover packing 
and mailing, for the liberal trial bottle. It contains 
enough of this rich, emulsified cream to VERNA X* 
your favorite table or chair—and to prove to you 
the superiority of VERNAX to any other treat- 


Sold through 
Department, 
Hardware,Drug 
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House 








A trastero or dish cupboard and sink have been worked out 
in the Spanish Colonial style for the grill-room of E. W. 


Marland, Ponce City, Okla. J. 


COLONIAL 


(Continued 


Thus their work has again the advan- 
tage of creative spontaneity, instead 
of being merely fac-simile reproduc- 
tions of the old models; and it has 
also the value of which it is an in- 
tegral part. 

In this connection, the work of the 
painter William Penhallow Hender- 
son, who has lived in Santa Fe for the 
past twelve years, is of noteworthy 
significance. Beginning, as it were, 
from the ground up—after he had 
built his own and several other adobe 
houses—he then Mexican 
workmen, adobe-makers, masons and 


turned his 


plasterers into wood-carvers and car- 
penters. After he had tried them out 
on the rough-hewn roof beams, cor- 
bels, hand-made paneled 
bookcases of his 
them to work on furniture, for which 
he supplied the designs as well as all 


doors and 


own house, he set 


the necessary instruction in joining 


and carving, thus initiating them into 
the mysteries of their own forgotten 
craft. (So far forgotten, indeed, that 
their furnished 
chiefly from mail-order catalogs. ) 
As a result of this beginning, Mr. 
Henderson’s studio has had to be en- 
larged to include a work-shop and 
draughting room, the artist dividing 
his time between painting, architecture 
ind furniture. His Mexican workmen, 
meanwhile, after several years’ train- 
ing, have now progressed to the point 


own houses were 


of interpreting dimensioned drawings, 
although for each design the 
artist himself makes the first lay-out 
on the wood. And since (except for 
certain simple structural forms, like 


new 


the low magazine tables or banquitos) 
no designs are duplicated ; each piece 
turned out from his workshop is an 
original. 


The wood used for Mr. Hender- 
son’s furniture is, as in the old pieces, 
native pine. The surface is adzed, 


stained and finally waxed, giving a 
delightfully plastic finish. Built with- 
out nails, firmly mortised and pegged, 
each piece is as durably strong in 
structure as it is in design. 

The carving, usually in low relief, 
is left plain or colored, as the desire 
instances a_ poly- 


may be. In some 


SPANISH 


Duncan Forsyth, architect 


FURNITURE 


from page 62) 


chrome color effect has been achiev: 
highly original, but appropriate to 
the Indian country about Santa Fe. 

As a source of design, Mr. Hen- 
this it 
Indiar 


symbolic motives; in other examp] 


’ 


derson has sometimes, as in 


stance, improvised upon 


incised 
work typical of th 


he uses the naive patterns « 
simple gouge 
early New Mexican models; in still 
others he adopts the more elaborate 
Spanish-type carving—in each case 
suiting the furniture design and dec- 
oration to the interior it is meant to 
furnish. 

Naturally, modern interiors requir 
‘ver dreamed 
of by the early Spanish settlers. More, 
that is, not in number but in kind; 
for an 


more furniture than was 


overcrowded room loses at 
once that ample feeling of floor and 
wall space which is inseparable from 
the true Spanish or New Mexican 
interior. But, given a certain amount 
of ingenuity and a basic understand- 
ing of design, it is evident, from the 
versatility of Mr. Henderson’s work, 
that the artist of today can meet moi- 
ern conditions of use or invention 
without any sacrifice of beauty or, 
when need be, of tradition. Ofh« 
desks and typewriter stands, radio 
cabinets and spindled radiator covers, 
and the entire built-in furniture for a 
private grill-room, including a panel 
carved cabinet for the electric 
ice-box and a base for the tiled sink, 
are among the items Mr. Henderson 
is called 
This last mentioned piece of work 


ed, 


upon to design and_ build 
is, by the way, an excellent exampl 
of his skill—the color ana design used 
throughout being in harmony with th 
Indian-red, ochre and blue tiled pat 
terns of the wainscot and floor. 
But, as the artist would tell you, 
is not age, or the appearance of an 
tiquity, that makes a thing beautifu 
but proportion and design. Accordin 
to him, if a thing isn’t beautiful 
the first place, it is never beautiful 
no matter how much age may b 
added to it naturally or artificially 
He also insists that quite as beautift 
things can be made today, as can eve 
(Continued on page 106) 
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uses Cannon Towels 
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The Greenbrier 


of WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS W.VA. 
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Tennis with the Casino 
as the background 
























































AAT WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, which is a year- 
£\ round resort, world famous for its baths 
and waters, one recognizes leaders of society, 
the big men of business, notables from here 
and abroad. One sees the people who are pho- 
tographed at the races at Saratoga; on Bailey’s 
Beach at Newport, at Southampton and Bar 
Harbor. Catering to such a clientele, the 
Greenbrier is naturally noted for its quiet 
elegance and good living. And in this estab- 
lishment, where every item is unquestionably 
correct, Cannon towels proudly take their place. 


Chere are great, thick, white, soft Cannon 
towels in every bathroom in the Greenbrier. 
ays plenty of them, and they are always 
sh. And why Cannon towels? Because 
nnon towels are entirely pleasing both to 
‘ guests and to the management of this fine 
cl. They suit the guests because they are 
dclightful to see and a joy to use. They satisfy 
the management because they suit the guests 


~~ = B 








Cannon JMar- 
moset turkish 
towel. Borders 
in pink, blue, 


gd ld, green, lav- 


ender. About 
$1.75. 




















Cannon Whale 
turk ish towel. 
Borders in pink, 
blue, gold, green, 
lavender. About 
$1.75. 






and because in every other way they fulfill the 
practical requirements of business-like buying. 

Cannon service is the rule in most of the 
famous hotels in America. Whenever you ask 
why, purchasing agents explain that Cannon 
towels in actual use prove most satisfactory. 
They look better, wash better, wear better and 
cost less, than other towels of comparative 
merit. 

What is true of these housekeepers on a 
large scale, holds in the administration of a 
private home. Cannon towels are made in 
decorative modern designs, colorful* and charm- 
ing. They are ideal for homes where towels 
see active and continuous service. And their 
prices are most reasonable. Cannon turkish 
and huck towels, bath mats, bath sheets and 
face cloths, priced from 25c to $3.50, in dry 
goods and department stores everywhere. Can- 
non Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., New York City. 

* 411 colors—guaranteed absolutelu fast. 
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First prize in a recent competition was awarded to the resid- 
ence of Dr. Randolph West, shown above. The simple 
design permitted generous volume and the use of quality 
materials, James C. Mackenzie, Jr. architect 
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H O W MUCH HOU S E 
(Continued from page 70) 

architect to prepare sketch plans for which is on page 71 of this issue, d 
his new home. These matters can voted to these three major proble: 
be all resolved into three basic in controlling the cost of a n 
problems. The first is the choice home. It should be clearly understo 
of an architectural style which that a certain balance must be mai 
is appropriate to the price range per- tained in the influence which th 
missible for the new home. The second — three factors have upon the design « 
is the choice of the structural mates the structure. An architectural sty 





. . . ° . “ ey } 
rials, construction methods and me- which in itself tends towards high- 
chanical equipment appropriate to the — class construction might be employ 
various price ranges. The third is the for the exterior, and yet the cost of 


selection of materials and interior the finished structure might be kept 
finish which are appropriate to cubic down by cheapening the constructi: 

foot costs that will provide the desired throughout, and by the use of low 
space without exceeding the budget cost interior finishes. Similarly, ex- 
limitations. pensive mechanical equipment or 


























For this reason three reference expensive construction methods mig 
pages will be presented, the first of (Continued on page 98) 


LL America is turning to Chris-Craft for enjoyment and 

recreation! For freedom from dust and dirt and traffic- | 
congested highways! For enchanting sunlit hours on cool, quiet, 
uncrowded waterways! 












Place your order now to insure delivery and get a full summer's | 
enjoyment. Chris-Craft factories are working day and night, 
but even with our capacity as the world’s largest builders of all- 
mahogany runabouts, we are unable to accumulate stocks for 


GARAGE 


Living ROGm Terrace 





future delivery. 


Let your dealer give you a Chris-Craft ride. See what glorious 
sport and luxurious water transportation a Chris-Craft provides. 
Write us for your dealer’s name if you do not know him. 


$2235 to *9750 7° hom 


May we send you this booklet? | ‘ ' cr 


Prospective owners may have free upon request a copy of the Chris- 
Craft catalog, containing complete descriptions of the ten 1928 
Chris-Craft models. Write for ‘your copy today. 
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CHRIS SMITH & SONS BOAT CO. 
187 Detroit Road , , Algonac, Michigan 


New York Factory Branch, 153 West 3lst St., at 7th Ave. 
The floor plans of Mr. West’s house show accommodations 


\ 
raft \ Ad 
suitable for moderately extensive entertaining. The total 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF ALL-MAHOGANY RUNABOUTS volume contained in it is 44,000 cubic feet 
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The country has already 
“gone Atwater Kent” 






h 

sue, de- 

roblems ; ; , us al 
Rom HE election is over, so far as radio is 
geen concerned. From Key West to Sitka, 
_o from San Diego to Eastport, from city 
eget districts and country districts, comes just one 
tw: verdict: “The Atwater Kent A. C. set is away 
cost of ahead.” 

oe East and West are just as solid as the South. 
tec Everywhere the Atwater Kent A. C. electric set 


as a leads in preference and in sales. In more than 
wos 200,000 homes since January Ist! Radio has 
never heard of anything like it! 

The reason for all this nation-wide en- 
thusiasm? There are many. A home dem- 
onstration (which you may arrange 
with the nearest Atwater Kent deal- 
er) will very quickly show you 







faithfully brought into your home by a receiver 
that needs no batteries. As you listen—as you 
turn the FULL-viston Dial—as you find out how 
trouble-free a radio instrument can be in this 
year 1928—it will dawn upon you that you 
needn't pay more for fine radio reception. 


“How,” you will ask, “can the Atwater Kent 
A. C. electric set be sold at a price so unusu- 
ally low?” That’s a long story—a story of mod- 
ern precision manufacturing in the world’s 
largest and best equipped radio factory—a 

story of popularity which makes such a fac- 
tory possible—the old, old story of the 

demand that always follows when qual- 
ity leads the way. 


Let the Atwater Kent A. C. elec- 





what they are. 








tric set speak for itself. It will 





You will see what it means 
to have radio programs 






tell you—clearly, why it is 
America’s favorite radio. 
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ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


T yi rr re W > TT > 
A. ATWATER KENT, President Prices slightly higher 


West of the Rockies 


One Dial Receivers licensed 


under U.S. Patent 1,014,002 4743 WISSAHICKON AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 


On the Air—every Sunday Night—Atwater Kent Hour—listen in! 


DA ONAN 
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TRANE CONCEALED HEATERS 


distinguish the new, modern interiors 

















Asbury Gables Id 
William F. B. Koel 
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Philadelphia, 


il Home, 


, Architect 
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The present-day trend in interior decoration leaves no room 
for bulky radiators and permits no compromise with beauty 


through the intrusion of unsightly heating units. 


Y “Oo 
Trane Concealed Heaters are accepted everywhere as “Suc- 
cessors to the Radiator” because they conform to this trend 
and at the same time actually improve heating comfort. 


This unique equipment, with the Trane Cop- 
per Heating Element, is completely hidden be- 
tween the walls. Heat — instantly controlled 
— reaches the room through the inconspicu- 
ous damper grille. Nothing else is in sight. 


Installing Trane Concealed Heaters instead 
of radiators involves no serious change in 
your building plans. 
free booklet containing the complete story. 


TRANE 


HEAT 
CABINETS 








Mail the coupon for 


Phantom view of} 
the complete Trane 
Concealed Heater 
(between the walls). 


CONCEALED 
HEATERS 


**y PUMPS AND HEATING SPECIALTIES -" 











Send for 
free booklet 
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252 Car 


RANE CoO. (Est. 1885) 


meron Ave ° La Cross« ° Wis. 


Send free booklet in colors, on Trane 
Concealed Heaters and Heat Cabinets. 








HOW MUC 


(Continued from page 9+) 


be employed in a house of simple ar- 
chitectural style and leave no margin 
for high quality interior finish or 
for special detailing of the exterior 
elevations. Hence, these reference 
pages must be considered collectively. 

In order to indicate to what extent 
these three factors may influence the 
of a the $25,000 to 
$30,000 price range, let us analyze 
the plans and specifications of an 
actual house which cost $29,500 this 
year in a suburb of New York, and see 
how the architect has effected a bal- 
ance between the various elements. 

In plan, this house—which for ob- 
vious not illustrated or 
identified—contains a living 
19 x 24 feet, a dining room 15 x 19 
feet, a center hall 10 x 20 feet, an 
| 
feet square, and a large kitchen with 
butler’s pantry, refrigerator room and 


cost house in 


reasons is 


room 


othce or library approximately 


storage closets. There is a lavatory 
on the ground floor, and service stairs 
in addition to the main stairway. The 
floor contains four master’s 
bedrooms, ranging from 15 x 19 feet 


second 


down to 10 x 12 feet, a servant’s 
room, and three baths. The house 
follows the Southern Colonial style 


with a two story portico across the 
front, and is of frame construction 
with hand-rived shingles and a shingle 


THE COST OF 
(Continued 


fro 


and 


stucco, 


cluding slate roof 
brickwork of 
Mediterranean Styles, Similar to the 
preceding price range with limited 
amount of special detailing in stone 
or terra-cotta around doors and win- 


patterned 
instead 


dows, greater use of ornamental iron 
work and special stucco plastering 
effects. Some tile work used for deco- 
rative detail. 


OVER S0c PER CUBIC FOOT 


Georgian. Similar to the preceding 
price range with more extensive pan- 
eling, specially carved and detailed 
woodwork in natural or painted fin- 
ish; more elaborate detailing of walls. 

Colonial Types. Faithful repro- 
duction of original Colonial  struc- 
tures involving the use of hand-made 
hardware, solid timber construction, 
heavy exposed beams and wide plank 
floors and elaborate high quality in- 
terior finish. 

English Types. Elizabethan houses 
developed with special attention to 
walls including patterned 
effects in brickwork, carved and cut 
stone trim around doors and windows, 


masonry 


elaborately developed chimneys, spe- 
cial metal casements and leaded glass; 
paneled rooms and ornamental plas- 
tered ceilings in living 
spaces, ornamental fireplaces 
and occasionally stone trim for in- 


important 


stone 


terior doorways on ground floor. 
Cotswold Type. Cut stone exterior 
walls with carved stonework around 
doors and windows and on chimney 
tops, stone coping on parapeted end 
walls, slate stone roof, 
special windows and special oak doors 


heavy or 


Hlouse & Gardin 


HOUSE? 





H 





roof, Its volume is just under 50,() 
cubic feet. 

In developing plans for this hor 
the architect’s first consideration w is 
the owner’s space requirements | 4 
the nature of the site. The rooms p: )- 
vided in the plan were the minimu n 
needed to meet the owner’s deman |s 
and the room sizes were larg 
governed by the owner’s desires. ‘T 
volume of the resulting buildi 
clearly called foran architectural st) 
which in itself could be develop: d 
without undue expense. The site, 
neighboring houses and the owne:’s 
own choice of style fortunately perm; - 
ted the adoption of Colonial preced 











rr . 


developed in frame construction. 4 


If this house had been carried out 
in brick veneer for the main part of 4 
the building and in wood for the wir 
containing the dining room, kitchen 
and two bedrooms, it would have c 
approximately $1500 more; if an 
Englishstyle exterior, employing brick, 


Sere 


stucco and half-timber throughout, it 


a 


would have been very easy to spend 





Dia 


from $2000 to $5000 more—de- 
pending, of course, upon the in- 
dividual design selected. In oth 


words, the architect chose a style which 

permitted maximum volume with a 

complete and consistent development 
(Continued on page 108) 





YOUR 


m page 71) 


HOME 


with elaborate ironwork; interior spe- 
cially detailed with heavy plank 
floors, stone fireplaces, paneled © 
plastered walls and occasionally or- 
namental plastered ceilings. 


to the preceding price range with 





Freneh Provincial Types. Similat 4 
a 
s 


more hand work and greater elabora- 
tion of details throughout, includin 
more freedom in plan. Also includ 
tructures bricl 
walls with carved stonework of Classi: 


requiring stone or 
detail; interiors elaborately decorated 
with plaster walls or a fine wood 
paneling. 

Mediterranean Types. Similar to 
the preceding classification with great- 
er use of special 
terra-cotta 


stone Ol 
free us 
of hand wrought iron work; vaulted 


cary ed 
ornamentation, 


and groined ceilings in galleries and 
major rooms; wood beamed ceilings 
with polychrome decorations; carved 
terra-cotta fireplaces. Ti! 
work extensively used in living rooms, 


loggias, etc. 


stone or 





: 












IMPORTANT NOTI 

In presenting the above data show 
the influence of architectura 
styles on home building costs, it mus 
be noted that the consistent develop 
ment of the building is contemplated 
using materials, construction method 
and interior finish and decoration 1 
keeping with the architectural styl 
These other matters are considered i 
reference pages to follow and a car 
ful balance must be maintained in a! 
details of the plans and specification 
to keep the cost within predetermine 
budget limitations. 


ing 
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llandbags ... in @ selection of individual creations that are very unusual. 


[any are of materials that are without duplicate. Rare leathers or antique Persian 


brocades of the XVIII Century. 
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BLACK STARR & FROST 





JEWELERS IN NEW YORK FOR 118 YEARS 


FIFTH AVENUE, CORNER 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 


PARIS ° . PALM BEACH . « SGUTHAMFPIGA 
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This satinwood desk trimmed with rose- 

wood is part of a 19th Century lady’s 

bedroom set. From the Roosevelt House, 
New York 


VICTORIAN FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 87) 








tional scrolled crestings; openwork 
fret or scrolled supports for what- 
not, wall, or cabinet shelves; waved 
outlining on molded shelf edges. 
Enameling imitates black lacquer 
with painted designs of flowers and 
fruits, with classic scenery, etc., in 
gold, colors, and mother-of-pearl. 
Veneer in crotch-figured mahogany is 
suggestive of Empire work. Painting 
in delicate solid colors or weod grain- 
ing and stenciling on cottage types, 
ornamented with applied carved wal- 
nut leaf and conventionalized floral 
ornaments and molding, or painted 
with floral and leaf motifs in natural 
colorings and gold. Mounts are com- 
monly of brass, sometimes of ormolu, 
in ovals ornamented with human heads, 
and in fine twisted lines outlining ve- 
neered paneling, especially on ebonized 
wood ornamented with gold lines, and 
exotic wood inlays and veneers. Up- 
holstery—figured damasks and _ bro- 
cades, plain or striped velvets, plain rep 
in silk or wool, black haircloth, flow- 
ered chintzes of Victorian type; tufting 
and puffing; cord, gimp, and fringe. 

Top: Shaped, curved, or crested on 
chairs, sofas, beds, and bureaus; bro- 
ken pediment with turned finials, or 
carved and sometimes draped urns in 
the Classic style on sets of furniture 
for parlor, library, or bedroom. 
Straight-edged in early Jacobean, or 
curved and carved cresting on chairs 
inspired by Flemish or English Resto- 
ration models. Rolled back, suggest- 
ing Directoire models, 

Back: High, low, or medium; 
raked, often excessively, or nicely 


shaped in a sweeping reversed curve. ~ 


Flat; curved around the seat, some- 
times very far around it; rolled back 
at top. French styles common to many 
Sheraton and Hepplewhite models: 
oval backs plainly upholstered in 
striped, figured, or plain materials; 
or tufted in plain or figured fabrics, 
framed like a picture in moldings of 


good design, and jvined to the seat by 
supports shaped in reversed curves. 
Side chairs with horizontal splats of 
fancy scrollwork; one or more well- 
shaped horizontal splats, often a 
single cross splat on a rosewood chair, 
the bowed back outlined with a beauti- 
fully shaped and carved molding. 
Typical Rococo backs have widely 
flaring tops with narrow waist lines 
as they join the seat. There are 
shield-backs and other forms. Low- 
backed types with a broad upholstered 
horizontal top rail, inspired by Jaco- 
bean or Italian models; high-backed 
types, carved, sometimes crested, from 
Flemish or early Colonial models. 

Arm: Shaped in reversed curves, or 
straight. Supports—reversed curves, 
vase-shaped, spiral or other turning. 
Upholstered—overstuffed solidly to 
seat, plain or tufted, edged with cord; 
arm alone covered; or top only, pad- 
ded, and edged with gimp. 

Seat: Shaped, tapering toward 
back; circular; rectangular, with 
rounded edges. Upholstered, plain or 
tufted; overstuffed with  tufting, 
puffed edge, cord; gimp and fringe 


, on front and sides. Rush; cane; wood, 
v4 


on painted cottage furniture. 

Leg: Curvilinear or straight. Louis 
XV cabriole type, or an original in- 
terpretation of it, in a sweeping curve 
continuing the long, characteristic 
sweep of the arm support. Turned in 
various patterns, often _ spirally. 
Straight legs of Louis XVI type elab- 
orately designed. Front legs straight, 
and back legs flaring in Empire and 
other models. Table legs vary greatly, 
suggesting many earlier styles, the 
slender cabriole the most graceful. 
Round or oval topped tables have a 
center pedestal with four legs, and 
four bracket or column supports. 

Foot: Plain, curved, scroll, turned, 


y paw. Casters much used on front legs 


of chairs and sofas, or on all four legs, 
especially on tables and large pieces. 
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Sr. Anprews, Blackheath, 
Leith, “royal and ancient 
golf clubs,” are motifs of this 
quaint design. A Schumacher 
glazed chintz available in 
peach, blue or autumn 


 seaeta DOWNS . . . where Derby 
prizes used to be “‘ gold sovereigns” 
donated by the earl... Ancient Black- 
heath ... royal St. Andrews .. . “Wee 
Leith” ... where Paterson the cobbler 
once was partner toa king... Legends of 
Stuart and the Georges throng these royal 
courses. Fascinating old world stories 
living again in modern sporting prints. 


Golf, racing, hunting, yachting are the 
themes of a series of chintzes planned 
by F. Schumacher & Company for clubs 
and country houses. These striking 
prints, which include the famous “De- 
fending the Cup in 1886,” are specially 
favored by sportswomen . . . sportsmen. 





The designs areindicative of the distinc- 
tion of all Schumacher textiles... a collec- 
tion including fascinating modern weaves 
and patterns as well as exquisite repro- 
ductions and adaptations from the past. 


These materials may be seen by ar- 
rangement with your decorator, uphol- 


“View Hatroo” is a spirited 
hunting scene with scarlet-coated 
horsemen and hounds in full cry. 
A Schumacher glazed chintz in 
ground colors of sage, Hunter's 
green or brown (left) 


“Tue Dersy Stakes,” @ 
new glazed chintz by Schumacher, 
pictures the celebrated classic of 
4820 when Thornton's “ Sailor” 
won. The background colors are 
henna, brown or blue (right) 





sterer, or the decorating service of your 
department store. They will obtain the 
samples that fit your particular needs. 


An interesting booklet, “Fabrics the 
Key to Successful Decoration,” gives, 
briefly, the history of fabrics and their 
importance in decorative use. It will be 
sent to you, without charge, upon request. 


Write to F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. 
E-7, 60 West 40th Street, New York— 
Importers, Manufacturers and Distribu- 
tors to the trade only of Decorative 
Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics. Offices 
also in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Grand Rapids, Los Argeles, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit. 


ee at } \ 
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modernistic summer rugs 
spread color 
through the country house! 


daring — brilliant colors — bold designs! 
Color everywhere—color in pots-and-pans 
—color in sheets and pillow slips—color in 
the bathroom! 


and now modernistic rugs! 
Crex rugs! 


Crex craftsmen have produced notable 
examples in the new modernistic patterns — 
at the very beginning of its vogue. They 
have produced them in new Crex weaves 
as interesting as their bold designs. 

you will be more than ever convinced 
that Crex is the ideal summer rug when 
you see the new modernistic Crex patterns. 
If they haven't yet arrived in your store let 
us tell you where to view them. 

Crex Carpet Company, 295 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


1 2 3 


al fresco weave with al fresco weave with ultra weave with 
delft-bluc, rustor delft-blue,rustor delft-bluc, mauve or 


Summer rugs 


| by crex 

































GHOST OF 


House & Garden 


A VICTORIAN HOUSE 


(Continued from page 68) 


of which we need not name, a friend 
inquired whether it was church, col- 
lege or court-house; which we were 
unable to answer until we approached 
close enough to determine, by its 
drapery in the windows, that it was 
a dwelling-house. It was a Classic 
building and a fine specimen of archi- 
tecture; but was it domestic architec- 
ture? Some one has very well said 
that the ancient practice should be 
treated as a servant, not as a master 
Without doubt the gentlemanly pro- 
prietor of the Classic house above 
spoken of would have scorned to re- 
ceive from the painter’s hand the pic- 
ture of Apollo as his portrait, and yet 
he has permitted his architect to dis- 
guise, under the semblance of a 
heathen temple, the real character of 
his place of residence, although one is 
not more at variance with the true 
spirit of living art than the other.” 

All of this was published and writ- 
ten by one of the architects who, with 
his contemporaries, gave to the coun- 
try the kind of dwellings we now look 
upon as fit only for ghosts. We shiver 
at them, and call them Mid-Victorian. 

JUSTIFYING THE ARCHITECT 

It has been the habit of critics to 
blame the American people for the 
awful houses erected at this time. 
They point to the gingerbread orna- 
ment and say that the architectural 
details show the decadent state of af- 
fairs in the nation. Yet, as the quota- 
tion above reveals, the architects of 
the prior day were idealistic enough in 
their aims and were using convincing 
arguments to favor their work. They 
were in revolt against the idealism of 
Greek-temple houses. They believed in 
turning to Nature for their inspiration. 
They cried out against false expres- 
sion. Their reasoning sounded like 
that which we will find in any modern 
magazine in praise of the latest designs 
for homes. 

Moreover, it is a mistaken idea 
that these Mid-Victorian houses are 
an American crime in the world of 
architecture. Actually, American archi- 
tects were then doing just what they 
do today, getting their ideas from 
Europe. For their inspiration they 
studied books on domestic architecture 
published at the time in England and 
France. In these they found forms and 
ideas to copy or adapt. This, however, 
they carefully kept from the public, 
explaining that these creations were 
designed especially to express the new 
national spirit. 

“Without condemning what has 
been done, and with great hopes for 
the future of rural building, we pass 
sentence on servile imitation as‘ being 
unworthy of the genius and spirit of 
the American people .. . .” And all 
the time the architect who expressed 
this ponderous thought was copying 
his designs from books he had pur- 
chased in England and France. 

The unfortunate part of the whole 
matter, however, is that while these 
ugly designs were built in America, 
they remained on paper abroad. We 
were building; in Europe they were 
fussing at it. We were blamed for the 
crime, because we executed it. 

These houses seem to us most un- 


attractive. Why they appear to be so 


ugly is not an easy question to answer, 


although critics of art have never 
hesitated to try. For example, they tell 
us that the designs are ugly because 
they are too complicated, too heavily 
ornamented. And it sounds reasonable. 
Take as an example the original house 
on page 68. It certainly seems cluttered 
with unnecessary gables, cross-timbers, 
finials, crestings, etc. Yet here is the 
description of it written at the time it 
was designed: “Simple, straightfor- 
ward, and plain almost to a fault, this 
little cottage is the embodiment of the 
domestic accommodations usually re- 
quired by the family of a mechanic.” 

This is evidence that they believed, 
as we do today, that simplicity is a 
desirable quality in architecture. Yet 
we can take one of their houses and cut 
off any number of excrescences with- 
out shedding a tear. Words are purely 
relative in their meaning when applied 
to architecture. One generation may 
say it designs in simplicity and truth— 
that it draws its inspiration from na- 
ture; another makes the same claim. 
But the results of their labors may be 
entirely different. 

The majority of the late 19th Cen- 
tury residences have a sad, gloomy 
quality. The extreme overhang of the 
roofs at the eaves and at gable ends 
throws deep shadows over walls and 
through the windows. The open pat- 
terns of woodwork at the tops of the 
gables seem to close in mysterious 
pockets. Finials are of such compli- 
cated shapes that our imagination runs 
riot, seeing them as heads, bodies, legs 
and waving arms profiled darkly 
against the sky. The chimneys seem 
to be groups of goblins holding silent 
consultation. Windows are tall, nar- 
row and austere, suggesting high and 
poorly lighted ceilings within, 


MODERN DEMANDS 


Today, we want cheerful homes. We 
want brightness and color. We do not 
want details which suggest hiding 
places for the spirits of melancholy 
nor do we care to see forms which 
will stir our imaginations to think of 
ghosts and evil spirits. We do not want 
deep shadows, but light and plenty of 
sunshine. We do not want high houses, 
with empty spaces under the rafters 
and attics filled with oppressive relics. 
When we undertake to modernize one 
of these old houses, the guiding prin- 
ciple in our work of renovation should 
be to bring in a spirit of gaiety and 
cheer, to supplant the old one of mel- 
ancholy and gloom. Almost any of 
these homes of the 80’s can be brought 
up to date by consistently planned al- 
terations along these lines. 

Let us take the example illustrated 
and note the changes made. First, the 
overhanging gable ends have been cut 
off, and the shadows chased away. 
Finials and cresting along the ridge 
have been removed so that we cannot 
imagine creatures sitting on the tops 
in the dim moonlight. The chimneys 
have been simplified to remove the re 
semblance at the top to heads grouped 
in mischievous conference. Overhang- 
ing eaves have been cut back and re- 
placed by a simple cornice, in order 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Somewhere Near You Today ~ ~ ~ ~ 
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eo IFE may be very tranquil and placid for you at 
ered the moment. But somewhere near you or 
oe your friends the things are happening every day 


eget that make the next day’s newspaper story. 


oe Possibly—before you leave on your trip—an 


F the unpleasant encounter on a lonely automobile road, 
re- none-the-less hazardous because it is uncolorful. 
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ved, Perhaps while traveling abroad. The sudden fury 
Yet of a beggar in Algiers. Or an incident on a dark 
lcut street in Port Said. 
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rely The purchase of a good revolver is a lifetime 
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Cen- handled revolver that science and craftsmanship 
omy and generations of conscientious development 
Son have been able to produce...the modern Smith & 
and Wesson. 

st Don’t put it off. Call on the nearest reliable 
“ious dealer today. Let him show you his splendid 
— stock of Smith & Wessons, including the 32 and 
‘ed 38 calibre S. & W. Safety. With this modern 
rkly masterpiece of small-arms, accidental discharge 
9 by adult or child is impossible. 

nar- 7 gv 7 
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Descriptive Booklet “A” will interest you—Sent free upon request. 
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MANUFACTURER 
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Cut Your COAL BILLS in Half! 


Let the Molby Boiler heat your home. It burns 
No. 1 Buckwheat hard coal, selling $5.00 to $7.00 
a ton less than the larger sizes of Anthracite. 


The famous Molby down-draft and cross-draft design 
delivers maximum heat from every pound of coal. 


A Molby Boiler needs recoaling only once in every 
12 hours, even in coldest weather, because the built- 
in magazine feeds the fire automatically. No noisy 
blower, no current-consuming motor. 


These charming homes are heated by a 
Molby 


Residence of George J. Whelan, 
Old Westbary, L. 1. 


21 sizes—for steam, vapor, 
hot water — and for hot 
water supply. 


Installed without reo, 
your present radiators an 
piping system. 


For economy —cleanliness— 
labor saving 





"MOLBY 


HEATING BOILER 


Apartment House Owners — The Mulby Boiler will supply a 
constant flow of hot water with little labor—economically. 


Residcace of James F. Cavanaugh, 
Great Neck, L. L 


Residence of John J. Morrow, 
Scarsdale, N. ¥ 
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The floor plan of the cottage on page 53. All of the houses 
illustrating the article are shown by courtesy of the Archi- 
tectural Clearing House, Inc. of which the author is president 


THE SATURDAY 


NIGHT HOUSE 


(Continued from page 54) 


conceived to be so precious. The result, 
I think, is that these tiny houses are 
far smarter than the average house 
containing ten times the cubic space. 

The first plan brings the cost of the 
Saturday Night House idea within 
the reach of almost everybody. It has 
no cellar. It contains only one real 
room, It plans for no servants, except 
a visiting gardener, taking for 
granted that one has placed it sufh- 
ciently near to a club or a hotel so that 
the midday meal will be taken there, 
leaving only breakfast and supper to 
be prepared in the house itself. It will 
achieve its loveliest effect if one can 
find a beautiful old bdoiserie (inex- 
pensively? ) with which to panel the 
inside—dark wood, much _ polished. 
The floor will be of flags or red tiles, 
polished again. Copper pots and pans 
—or those of brilliant enamel, red, 
yellow or green—delft tiles at the 
kitchen and around the stove and the 
sink, the rag or straw rugs, the fire- 
place never without its glowing logs, 
the peasant china, the pots of flowers 
on the windowsills give it color, 
quaintness, charm—the air of those 
low-ceilinged Breton houses where 
the whole life of the family has a 
common center in a single room, 

In this case, the chief innovation is 
the sleeping accommodations—berths! 
In these, there are windows opening 
outward and shutters to divide the 
sleepers from the living room. Impos- 
sible for super-civilized people? But 
why? If one can spend a night in a 
Pullman car with no sense of shock 
to manners or morals, even when sep- 
arated from utter strangers by mere 
curtains, why couldn’t one be quite 
comfortable in such a Saturday Night 
House with one’s own family? It’s 
all in the point of view, and yours, 
perhaps, would have nothing more 
than a stimulating jolt at being re- 


quired to alter itself to such condi- 
tions. When the coffee began to boil 
and the toast to brown, the children 
would climb out of their berths, close 
the shutters neatly and come to break- 
fast with far more gayety than when 
the formality of life in town dic- 
tated all sorts of intervening cere- 
monies. One could never have guests, 
of course, unless one knew them very 
well indeed. Yet mightn’t even this be 
a blessing very thinly disguised to 
many a family that scarcely ever finds 
itself alone? 

But perhaps, dear and slightly more 
formal reader, you can’t imagine 
yourself being happy in so frankly in- 
timate a place, nor can you picture 
yourself as doing without either ser- 
vants or guests. If so, then pass by 
this first and most primitive one- 
roomed Saturday Night House in favor 
of the Bermuda cottage with its four 
double masters’ rooms, its two ser- 
vants’ rooms and its three baths. You 
are asked to see in your mind’s eye a 
local couple—a woman who can do 
simple cooking over week-ends and be 
laundress through the week, and a 
handyman who is also a gardener of 
sorts. These are to keep your few pos- 
sessions speckless, attend to your break- 
fast and supper, and ensure the fact 
that you yourself will be free from 
care under the white roof of your 
gay little house with its patio, its 
flowers, its lovely big living room 
with the inverted tray ceiling and the 
fireplace that never goes out. Since 
the place you have chosen is so much 
less informal than the one-roomed 
affair, you can have English or Amer- 
ican furniture of the more robust 18th 
Century type, with hangings, rugs and 
accessories to correspond. You need 
not feel that you are embarking on a 
desperate adventure in simplification, 

(Continued on page 106) 








MOLBY BOILER COMPANY, (Subsidiary of The Universal Pipe & Radiator Company) 
New York City Philadelphia 
Graybar Bldg., Lexington Ave., at 43rd St. 2401 Chestnut Street 


Please send me complete information on the money-saving Molby. 





Name 


Address 








Simplest of the three is the plan of the thatch-roof cottage on 
page 55. Here are shown the one large room and the garage, 
bath and little kitchen niche off one end opposite the fireplace 


- City 
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115 H.P. Speedster 


This is the most advanced speedster 
design, with tapering body to reduce 
wind resistance, modeled after the 
famous Duesenberg racing cars. 

Powered by the most powerful Straight 
Light motor, 115 horsepower, with 
STelaterVelccm a) Cicesetee tate ms Ox uellcumaelels 


Four-wheel, internal expanding hy 
SE draulic brakes. 
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76 Sedan $1395; 76 Sport Sedan $1295; 76 Cabriolet $1395; 76 Roadster $1195; 88 Sedan $1695; 88 Sport Sedan $1595; 88 Cabriolet $1695; 88 Roadster $1495; 88 Speedster $1695; 88 Pheeton 
Sedan $1895; 115 Sedan $2195; 115 Sport Sedan $2095; 115 Cabriolet $2195; 115 Roadster $1995; 115 Speedster $2195; 115 Phaeton Sedan $2395. Freight, Tax and Equipment Extra. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 




























































Twe typical 
WHITE HOUSE 
Pantry Installations 


Glorify Your Pantry! 


T’S so simple —so easy—with beautiful, 
sanitary WHITE HOUSE Units, made 
entirely of steel. A unit system of varying 
designs and sizes makes it possible to build 
them into practically any space. - Electric 
plate warmers, silver and linen drawers, 
tray and plate racks, cup hooks and Monel 
metal pantry sinks are included in WHITE 
HOUSE built-in installations. 


Everything is furnished complete, ready 
for use— mo extra hardware, glazing or 
painting necessary. Send in your plans for 
sketch and estimate. Write for gray catalog. 


Yow can also have WHITE 

HOUSE kitchen dressers, 

side units, broom closets, sink 

units, and storage closets. 

Carried in stock. Send for 
green boodlet. 






















JANES. & KIRTLAND, INC. 
Established 
161 Park Avenue Dept. A 


1840 
New York City 
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House & Garden 


NIGHT HOUSE 


(Continued from page 10+) 


even though you leave behind you 
most of the excess baggage of your 
complex town existence. You can even 
add a greenhouse, a laundry—almost 
anything you like—for your ground 
plan is nothing if not elastic. It is taken 
for granted that you have an oil-burn- 
ing furnace, so that the house will be 
usable as late in the season as you wish. 

The third house is by far the most 
sophisticated—as it is, lamentably, the 
most expensive to build. But it would 
be so amusing to do that I shall never 
rest until I have it myself. That cool 
white facade with sky blue niches, so 
correct, so perfectly proportioned in 
its every detail—that beautiful big 
living room, fourteen feet high: Can’t 
you just see it—with 1830 woodwork 
throughout, tall mahogany doors with 
silver knobs, a black marble mantel 
for the fireplace, Empire or Direc- 
toire furniture, glazed English chintz 
for the windows, English chintz again 
for the slip cover of the Lawson sofa 
—and when I say slip cover, I mean 
just that—none of your skin-tight 
sausage-casing effects, but one with the 
fine, careless air that they have in 
England where a slip cover slips if 
it wants to, and no one reproves it 
for doing so ... A house to be gay 
in, civilized but informal with imag- 


COLONIAL 


SPANISH 


ination in every foot of it, and plenty 
of room for humor in those absurd 
but thoroughly satisfactory little state- 
rooms where my family and I will 
distribute ourselves to sleep. I mean 
to do them in white or light colors, 
though whether they will turn out to 
be English-chintzed or daringly mod- 
ern remains for the mood of the 
moment to decide. There is a close af- 
filiation between the 1830 period and 
the so-called modern, so I don’t be- 
lieve my Charleston cast iron grilles 
are going to object to angles and 
squares any more than I do myself. 

This last house, of course, calls for 
something more ambitious in the way 
of servants than the Bermuda cot- 
tage can do with. At best, one would 
think of a neat English couple—the 
man a butler-chauffeur, his wife a 
competent cook, 

One might spend as much money 
as one happened to have. But the state- 
rooms should remain staterooms, for 
in them and in the big informal liv- 
ing room centers the whole idea of the 
place—never to be taken seriously or 
one would find oneself with the 
regulation country house on one’s 
hands, and life would be just what 
it has always been, without the fillip 
of the unexpected. 


FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 92) 


be assembled by the inveterate col- 
lector. And it is doubtless this belief, 
coupled with an inherent sense of 
form and design, that gives beauty 
and vitality to his work. 

The difference between hand-made 
and factory-built furniture, however 
fine the latter may be, is a difference 
in texture and quality; and this tex- 
ture is the result of the infinite 


GHOST OF 


A VICTORIAN 


variations of human touch and vision, 
without which man himself would b 
but a lifeless machine. The work that 
Mr. Henderson is doing with his 
handful of Mexican workmen in 
Santa Fe is therefore important, not 
only as art but, one might say, as life. 
And this feeling, as of a living form, 
is somehow conveyed through the 
intimate surfaces of his furniture. 


HOUSE 


(Continued from page 102) 


to let more light fall on the walls and 
through the windows. 

The single gable over the porch, 
covering the two windows which 
should not have been grouped to- 
gether, because one is in the hall and 
the other in the bedroom has been re- 
placed by two small dormer windows. 
These windows let in the light more 
freely, and, as they are placed near 
the center of the walls of the rooms, 
spread a glow into all the corners, 

The bay windows have been opened 
up with more glass, Indeed, they have 
been filled with casement windows 
with transoms above to give the maxi- 
mum of light and cheerfulness inside. 

Shutters have been added to the 
windows, so that they may be painted 
sea-green or pale-blue, for we need 
color to contrast with the white walls 
since they have been covered over with 
stucco to hide the strange patterns 
around the windows, the lines of the 


@ 


clapboards and the vertical lines of 
the corner boards. 

The whole house has been made to 
snuggle down to the ground in a more 
inviting manner by grading the lawn 
up until the first floor is only a few 
steps above it. The roof of the porch 
has been reconstructed to carry down 
the line of the main roof on the right 
hand wing. The disturbing chimney, 
poking itself out of the kitchen wing, 
has been removed, to carry the lines of 
the house down gently at the rear. It 
was useless, of course, as gas stoves 
have supplanted coal ranges. 

Step by step, in this manner, these 
changes have taken away the gloomy 
atmosphere of the house. Instead of 
seeming to be the home of the dead, it 
now appears to shelter the living. By 
changing its character, one can take 
any Mid-Victorian house of moderate 
size and salvage the excellent body 
which is below its cloak of sadness. 
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The Master 
Furnace Man 
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| A BLUE BOOK 
of ELECTROL OWNERS 


would read like a Social Register of America! 
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Names you know well make up the 
roster of those who have chosen Elec- 
trol oil heat for their homes... Literally, 
a cross-section of social America.... 
People who judge things at their true 
value; who are experts in excellence. 


Men of prominence. ..Heads of great 
business enterprises ... Engineers of 
national and international reputation 
... Leaders of the financial world... 
Men well known in the circles of law, 
politics and medicine. 


They have selected the Electrol for 
their homes because of its All-Electric 
and Entirely Automatic operation. Be- 
cause of its quietness, simplicity and 
economy. Its comforts and convenien- 
ces. Because of its advanced engineering 


which provides dependable automatic 
heat with never the need to turn a 
hand. And because of The Master Con- 
trol which stands watch over every phase 
of the burner’s operation like a living 
sentinel always at your furnace door. 


Wherever Electrol is sold,you will find 
a complete oil heating service backed 
by a sound, large and growing manufac- 
turing organization. 


No home is too large for Electrol to heat 
—none is too small. Can be purchased 
on anattractive budget payment plan if 
desired. 


Write today for a copy of “The Master 
Furnace Man’’, an enlightening booklet 
which contains full details of Electrol 
and comments of owners. 


ELECTROL INC. of MISSOURI 
171 Dorcas St. * * * « St: Louis, U.S.A. 


LECTROL 


Fhe OIL BURNER with Fhe Master Control 


Electrol Inc. of Missouri, 


171 Dorcas Street, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


<————S ee ewe | 


Gentlemen: Please send your book, “The Master 
Furnace Man”, and details of Electrol Oil Burner. 
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Featured in Z egield’s 
The Three 
Musketeers” 
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DOROTHY 
KNAPP 
proclaimed the 
world’s most 


beautiful girl. 
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THIS ENJOYABLE NEW WAY 


IETING or backbreaking ex- 
ercises no longer necessary! 
For an ingemious new device, the 
Battle Creek Health Builder enables 
you to keep gloriously healthy— 
pleasingly slender—without any 
effort on your part! The Health 
Builder gives a combined massage 
—vibratory treatment, better than 
a skilled masseur, It vigorously mas- 
sages the heaviest muscles, peps up 
sluggish circulation, aids digestion 
sa sedoces superfluous weight. 
Endorsed by Famous Beauty 
Dorothy Knapp, star of Earl 
Carroll's “Vanities,” and pro- 
claimed the “most beautiful girl in 
the world,” uses the Health Builder 
daily, She says, “I unhesitatingly 


recommend the Health Builder to 
everyone that is interested in 
keeping radiantly healthy and in 
retaining a beautiful figure.” 
Used daily in countless private 
homes, large medical institutions 
and by numerous physicians in 
their practice, the Health Builder 
is a safe, simple, scientific method 
of reducing weight and keeping 
vigorously healthy. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send for “Health and Beauty in 
Fifteen Minutes a Day"— a valu- 
able Free Book showing the 
Battle Creek Health Builder in 
operation — with complete series 
of home exercises. Sanitarium 


Equipment Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Battle Creek “Sun Are Bath” 


and 


Mechanical 


Health Horse” 


are also made by the manufacturers 


of the 


“Health Builder.” 


famous 








Room AB 2334 Battle Creek, Mich, 


Please send me FREE Book 
“Health & Beauty’’— Today. 


Name 








City 
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(Continued from page 98) 


of architectural detail within the price 
range. 

Considering this house with respect 
to its construction materials an in- 
dication has already been given as to 
the reason for the choice of 
framing and a wood exterior as com- 
pared with the masonry construction. 
The quality of the framing, however, 
also was considered and only the best 
All of the main posts, 
girders were of heavy 
material, solidly joined and braced to 
provide rigid construction of lasting 
quality. A cheaper framing could 
have been employed but it would 
have endangered the permanency of 
the house, inviting serious injury to 
the plaster work through warping, 
twisting and shrinkage. Fireproof 
construction, however, which would 
have cost more, was impossible within 
the price limitations. For not over 
$500 more the ground floor might 
have been constructed with steel joists 
and a concrete slab to minimize the 
fire hazard which is the greatest over 
the basement in any house. Lacking the 
funds for this feature, the architect 
specified masonry fire stops in all the 
walls, metal lath and plaster ceilings 
over the boiler, and the highest quality 
electrical system. 


wood 


was employed. 
beams and 


INTERIOR FINISH 


The interior finish involved spe- 
cially detailed woodwork in the living 
room, dining room, front hall and 
office and the use of stock woodwork 
throughout the second floor and in the 
service portions. The living room 
contains two built-in recessed seats on 
either side of the fireplace with con- 
cealed radiators beneath. The office or 
library contains built-in bookcases 
covering two walls, a large window 
seat concealing a radiator occupying 
the center of another wall and spe- 
cially designed covers under two re- 
cessed windows framing the fireplace. 
In the dining room there is a built-in 
china closet of special design and 
another window seat under which the 
radiator is concealed. The three fire- 
places all have specially designed 
mantels of simple Colonial pattern 
with a limited amount of carved de- 
tail for those in the living room and 
dining room. The walls throughout 
were plastered and papered. 

Probably $1500 could have been 
saved by using stock woodwork and 
trim in place of the specially detailed 
features above described. On the other 
hand, it would have been equally easy 
to spend several thousand dollars 
more by greater elaboration in the 
woodwork and by the use of a small 
amount of paneling in any of the 
main bathrooms 
which have tile wainscots and _ tile 
floors offered another opportunity for 
either economy or increased expend- 
itures, for very simple details were 
employed to keep the house within its 
budget while providing a measure of 
quality in these appointments. The use 
of tiling to the ceiling throughout all 
baths, or the use of tiles of special 
color laid in patterns, could have add- 


living rooms. The 


ed $1500 to $2000 to the cost of the 
structure; or approximately $500 could 
have been saved by omitting the pre- 
set tile wainscots and substituting an 
imitation tile finish, The medicine 
closets in the bathrooms actually cost 
less than $150 installed. The architect 
could have readily spent three times 
that amount for this one item alone. 

An examination of the equipment 
features of this house shows an equal 
number of opportunities for greatly 
increasing its cost or for achieving 
certain economies through the adop- 
tion of less expensive systems and fix- 
tures. The electrical work involved 
separate power and lighting conduits. 
This was necessary because the owner 
contemplated the use of electrical re- 
frigerators and an oil burner, and 
desired power outlets for an auxiliary 
heater in the bathroom and for vacuum 
cleaning and ventilating fans. This 
feature if omitted would have saved 
about $150 but would have increased 
the operating cost through higher 
charges for current used for power 
purposes. The meter board and panel 
board were of the exposed type placed 
in the basement. A modern feature 
of greater convenience and quality 
would have called for a panel board 
mounted in a metal cabinet on the 
main floor with a “dead front”. This 
would have permitted the control of 
all power and service lines without go- 
ing to the basement and would have in- 
corporated more expensive switches 
which could be operated without any 
danger of accidental shock. This ele- 
ment of luxury was dispensed with to 
save from $100 to $150. 

The plumbing , of course, involved 
brass pipe throughout. Only a small 
saving would have been effected if 
iron pipe had been substituted. The 
fixtures were of first quality, but of 
stock design. The use of special fix- 
tures, including marble topped lava- 
tories, built-in tubs with tile facings, 
glass doors for the shower enclosure, 
and similar luxuries could have ab- 
sorbed from $1000 to $1500 more 
than the fixtures selected. 


HEATING SYSTEM 


The heating system was of the hot 
water type, probably the most expen- 
sive that could have been installed. 
Complete temperature control equip- 
ment was included with the best grade 
boiler, valves and fittings. All pipe 
was thoroughly insulated. Changing 
this system to single pipe steam would 
in this case have saved about $800, an 
economy which the owners did not 
desire due to their preference for the 
advantages of hot water heating. 

We could continue in this manner 
discussing the individual details of 
this house, pointing out where econ- 
omies were secured or where luxuries 
were introduced. The principal point 
of such a discussion has already been 
sufficiently developed; namely, that 
the architectural style, the type and 
materials of construction, and the 
quality of the mechanical equipment 
all definitely contribute toward fixing 
the final cost of the dwelling. 
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with a firecracker— it’s sport 
with a heating boiler—it’s tragedy 


—and expensive—and common. Any boiler without enough fire surface 
wastes heat up the chimney. That is the real cause of excessive fuel bills. 
That is why so many homes are so hard to heat on extremely cold days. That 
is why so many homes are so slow to heat on winter mornings. That is 
why so many boilers require refueling during the course of the day. 

A boiler is a means for absorbing heat from the products of combustion, 
whether it be coal or oil, and delivering the heat into the rooms of your 
house where you can enjoy it. If it is to accomplish this satisfactorily, 
and at low cost, it must have plenty of fire surface, properly rated. Other- 
wise, it wastes heat up the chimney. 

Our two books explain why this is so, and point out the way in which 
you can cut down your cost of heating and at the same time enjoy greater 
comfort. The titles of these two books are, “Guaranteed Heating Satis- 
faction at Minimum Cost,” and “Does it Pay to Install an Oil Burner?” 
With no obligation on your part, we will be glad to mail you a copy of 
each of these books without charge. Simply use the coupon below. The 
H. B. Smith Company, Department K-17, Westfield, Massachusetts. 





Tue H. B, Smita Company, Department K-17, 


> . PR printnccndndeinne initials capaicdteniaiice cin asiaanvaabiarigtomiinls — 
Westfield, Massachusetts 7 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obligation to me, — 9!"€®*---- ~~~ --=- +--+ +--+-2-2+ enone n ee enen enna -2---- == 
please send mea copy ofeachofyourtwobooks. — City_____...-_-..--...------ ele 





THE H:B:SMITH 


. BOILERS & RADIATORS, 


* Used in fine homes and buildings since 1860 





The H. B. Smith boilers for steam, hot water and vapor heating; radiators; and hot water supply 
boilers; for every type and size of private home, office building, factory and public building. 
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Sargent Hardware of sold brass and bronze 


1s correct for doorways like 


exhAthitio ef - Early 


SCREAMING from above the pediment 
of the Bristol House, of New Haven, 
Connecticut, the l ls, 
typ il of the « irly n-hundreds. 
1 ypu al, too, 18 the doorw i} and pore h, 
with a design worked out in purely 
wooden « i with the small 
round knobs and plain keyplates. 

In the Colonial doorways of the Met- 
ropolitan, there 1s much of interest to 
those who build in the American man- 
ner, Ie is pl isant to note that solid, 
gleaming brass or bronze hardware cor- 
rect for such homes is made today by 
Sargent. This hardware is made from 
authentic Colonial designs. Entrance 
handles, doorknockers, doorknobs and 
keyplates for interior and exterior use. 
All prec isely and faithfully made to last 
for generations of users, 

Write for our helpful booklet of 
Sargent designs, “Hardware for Utility 
and Ornamentation.” A request will 
bring it free. Select Sargent pieces with 
your architect. Sargent & Company, 
41 Water Street, New Haven, Conn, 


sprea wile stand 


elgntes 


uality...an 


This eacle doorknocker is similar to 
those prized in the early 19fh century, 
There are other doorknockers in the 
Sargent line. This is listed as No. 16. 
Here is a plain brass knob, suitable for 
your Colonial home. Knob No. 1845, 
Cylinder Rosette No. 1. Sargent also 
makes entrance Aandies of cartous 
authentic designs, connecting with firm 


cylinder locks. 


those in the Metropolitan's 


American exteriors 





This doorway and porch is from the 
Bristol House, New Haven, Connecti 
cut, built in 1803-04. David Hoadley, 
architect. In setting up the twelve door. 
ways in the exhibition, in which this 
appeared, the Metropolitan Museum 
equipped ten of them with original 
brass hardware correct for their period 
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Harry G. Healy 


The delicate, long-stemmed, lilac vases of the Autumn 
Crocus are always a delightful surprise when they appear 
in October, Early July is the best planting time 


BULBS AND 


OTHER GEMS 


(Continued from page 75) 


they do it may be several years before 
they are able to blossom normally 
Certain bulbs should be or- 
immediately and got into the 
as possible. 


again, 
ck red 

ground as expeditiously 
If dealers here are unable to supply 
them at this early date, send to Hol- 
land or England for them, but by 
some means get them into the ground 
early. If new catalogs are not yet at 
hand, make up your orders from those 
of last year, 

Autumn Crocuses should be in the 
ground as early in July as possible. 
September and October will do quite 
well for the spring-flowering species 
and varieties. 

Colchicums should go in during 
August, at the latest, and then we may 
enjoy the lovely blossoms this autumn. 
Snowdrops should be planted in Au- 
gust, and, if for any reason you have 
clumps of Snowdrops that you must 
move, this is the time to do it. 

I have spoken of losses of Winter 
Aconites due to late planting and this 
also applies to the Spring Snowflake, 
Leucojum vernum, Procure them in 
August, if possible, and plant at once. 
Erythroniums should not be out of the 
ground longer than is absolutely nec- 
essary. All the Narcissus tribe should 


be in the ground by September for the 
best results, but the poeticus varieties 
are especially keen on getting to bed 
early. The little Hoop-petticoat (N. 
bulbocodium), that wants to make a 
fall growth, should be got in early, 
and the lovely triandrus suffers ex- 
tremely when kept long out of the 
sround, Lilium candidum should be 
planted in August. The development 
of the fine tuft of green leaves which 
it makes in the autumn is important 
to the health of the bulb. 

If you are considering planting any 
of these bulbs this autumn, make a 
separate list of them and send it off 
at once with the request that they be 
sent immediately. A later date will do 
for the Scillas, Muscaris, Spring Cro- 
Tulips that you may 
be intending to plant. Tulips are 
best planted late—even as late as 
November. 

IRIS GRACILIPES—This charming 
little Iris of Japan has of late become 
very scarce in this country, if it can 
be said ever to have been very plenti- 
ful. At any rate it behooves those so 
lucky as to gain possession of it to 
grow it with care and to take heed of 
its necessities, for it is not a plant to 

(Continued on page 114) 


cuses and 
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COMA LL: 


Iris gracilipes well repays the little extra care that it re- 
quires, Its flowers are soft lavender, set delicately among 
the leaves, It grows eight or ten inches tall 
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) ont fool yourself 


Since halitosis never announces 
itself to the victim, you simply 
cannot know when you have it. 


Befo re 


any date’ 
-end 
hatlitosis 


| 5 pate any engagement 


where you wish to appear 
at your best, decency demands 
that you rinse the mouth with 
Listerine. 
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By so doing you eliminate any 
risk of offending by halitosis (un- 
pleasant breath). 


You never have it? Don’t fool 
yourself—you simply cannot 
know when you have it. It doesn’t 
announce itself to you. But it 
does to others and offends them. 
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Listerine ends halitosis because 
it is a powerful deodorant. Prove 
it this way. Rub a bit of onion on 
your hand—then apply Listerine 
clear. Immediately the odor is 
gone. Even the odor of fish yields 
to it. 
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Keep a bottle handy in home 
and office and use it. It makes 
you agreeable to others instead of 
disagreeable. Lambert Pharmacal 
Have you tried the new Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. 


Listerine Shaving Cream? 
Cools your skin while you 


shave and keeps it cool after- READ THE FACTS 


ward. An outstanding shav- 1/ ° ° 
ing cream in every respect. /3 had halitosis 

















68 hairdressers state that about 





every third woman, many of them 
from the wealthy classes, is hali- 
toxic. Who should know better 
than they? 
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—the safe antiseptic : 



































Clocks that Chime 
and tell the Time 
—~ Electrically! 


HAT a pleasure to own a clock 

that combines the beauty of 
your favorite period design with rich, 
resonant chimes and unequalled accu 
racy | Revere-Telechron receives ex- 
act time-impulses from your electric 
outlet. You plug it into the outlet, set 
it, and the dependable service of 


your local power station does the rest! 


No winding, cleaning or regulating 
needed. A large selection of models 
in authentic designs . . . styles to har- 
monize with any room. Ask to see 
them, at your dealer's, or mail coupon 


for illustrated booklet. 


REVERE CLOCK COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHTO 


Revere-Telechrons are 
also available with- 
out chime and strike 
features. The coupon 
below will bring 
complete literature 


The CHIMING ELECTRIC CLOCK 
ome MAIL THIS COUPON FOR LITERATURE 


Revere Crock Company 
Dept. GF, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me complete information about the electric Revere-Telechron 
Chime and Strike clocks which will give me correct time from my elec’ 
tric light current 
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be exposed to the pushing of vigorous 
neighbors or to be served with the 
ordinary table d’hote of the borders. 
Half shade is its desire and a soil com- 
pounded largely of leafmold and 
quite without the pinch of lime that 
is to so many Irises a boon. Here it 
grows cheerfully in the rock garden 
facing northeast with a rock to shelter 
it from the southern sun. I follow 
Mrs. McKinney’s directions in the 
care of it with success. “The rhizome 
is slender and thin, and anchored not 
very firmly by small, rather sparse 
roots.” In the early spring, she says, 
the plants should be given a top-dress- 
ing of decayed-leaf soil, as soon as 
the weather is settled, and again in 
June to give something for the new 
roots, starting from the backs of the 
rhizomes, to catch quickly. July is the 
best time to divide this charming 
species. 

The illustration gives a good idea 
of the form and flower abundance of 
Iris gracilipes, but does not portray 
for us the thinness of the leaves, or 
the fragile and exquisite quality of the 
blossoms. These are soft lavender in 
color and the whole plant grows to a 
height of about eight or ten inches. 
With me it comes into bloom about 
the eighteenth of May, a little later 
than Iris cristata, It is a choice plant 
for the careful and discriminating 
gardener. 


OTHER FINE IRISES 


IRIS FULVA—In this month when 
we are sending out Iris orders it is 
rather pleasant to make trial of 
some of the less well known sorts. 
Iris fulva is a striking native species 
with copper-colored blossoms borne in 
early June. It grows wild in Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas and other southerly 
States, but is quite hardy in this part 
of the country, even without protec- 
tion. It is found in a wild state in wet 
places, but I have grown it success- 
fully in two gardens in ordinary bor- 
ders, where the soil, however (and 
this is probably important) was black 
and heavy, having been brought from 
a bog. Iris fulva is a species that 
always excites interested comment 
from visitors and is well worth a 
trial. It is a good plant for low places 
in a large rock garden. 

IRIS LURIDA—Another Iris of un- 
usual coloring is J. lurida, which 
flowers in May, and is said to be of 
garden origin. It is under a foot in 
height and the blossoms are a combi- 
nation of maroon and mahogany- 
brown. Its chief attraction for me lies 
in the fact that, planted in a sun-baked 
situation in rather dry, poorish soil, 
it seldom fails to flower a second time, 
usnally in late October. An Iris flower 
in the autumn is always an especially 
welcome gift. 

GOOD BLUE IRISES—Among old Iris 
friends Chester J. Hunt should not be 
forgotten. It is one of the best blues 
for massing and its effect when grown 
with the pale pink or light yellow 
flowers of its season is quite enchant- 
ing. Juniata, taller and with smaller 
flowers, darker in color than those of 
Chester J. Hunt, is well to the fore 
among blue Irises where large plant- 
ings for color effect are to be made. 


THE LATE ROCK GARDEN—After the 
first of. July many rock gardens are 
lacking in the interest bestowed by 
the presence of gay flowers, and this 
fact is often brought forward in dis- 
paragement of the gentle art of rock 
gardening. There is, however, not the 
least reason why there should be a 
dearth of color during the summer 
and autumn if the gardener will man- 
age in some way to hold in leash his 
passion for the entrancing flowers that 
bloom in the spring, and fix his atten- 
tion upon some of the somewhat less 
gay and glancing (but none the less 
lovely) plants that decorate with their 
blossoms the later season. The tempta- 
tion to fill every nook and corner of 
the rock garden with the beauteous 
spring flowers is almost overwhelm- 
ing, and many a one blithely succumbs 
to it and counts the rest of the year 
well lost. But for those who feel 
otherwise, or who do not reach their 
gardens before mid-June, perhaps, 
there is plenty of material for a 
brave show—and this without calling 
in dwarf Zinnias and Alyssums and 
such common border stuff. 

First to come to mind are the Cam- 
panulas, most of which are summer 
blooming. Among them choose the 
following: carpatica, rotundifolia and 
its magnificent form, hosti, pulla and 
pulloides, pusilla, excisa, stansfieldi, 
raddeana and tommasinianus, Gentians 
bring a richer blue, as also a deeper 
anxiety. But if you are still tiptoeing 
about and hesitating before this royal 
family, secure a few plants each of 
G. septemfida and its dwarfer sister, 
lagodechiana. Give them a situation 
low down and on the cool side of a 
rock, ten inches of soil compounded 
of leafmold and loam in which stone 
chips (not lime) are freely mingled, 
on top of a good bed of peat or 
sphagnum moss. Then rest and pre- 
pare to enjoy your well-earned thrills. 


FOR YELLOW TONES 


Yellow is well furnished by Oceno- 
theras, Hypericums and Potentillas, 
and there are the white Oenothera 
caespitosa, and several white Poten- 
tillas that will be found useful. Thy- 
mes in variety bloom in the summer 
as do numerous Sedums. Best among 
these last are S. sieboldi, S. ewersi and 
the several forms of spurium—all 
pink-flowered—and there is the little 
gem of a blue Sedum, S. coeruleum, 
which is an annual. Geranium walli- 
chianum rambles about and blooms all 
summer and until frozen stiff, and 
Silene schafta gives its pink blossoms 
at a time when we are not too critical 
of the quality of their tone. 

Asperula cyananchica and Tunica 
saxifraga are very dwarf and very 
airy creatures that continue in flower 
for a long time. Many Violas if kept 
from seeding or drying out will 
bloom until frost. Among these are 
gracilis, cornuta and bosniaca, Dian- 
thus gallicus blooms late and its rag- 
ged habit is forgotten for the sake of 
its delicious fragrance. The rampant 
blue Plumbago must not be forgotten, 
and beside it might be grown the little 
aromatic-leaved Chrysanthemum ar- 
ticum, with its large white Daisies. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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A carton 


of 6 half gals. 


of POLAND WATER 
(the handy package) 
should be placed 
in your car 

on your 

tirst trip 

to your 

country place 
and 

trips thereafter 


4 


4% a 


lis 








Celice. .. for the epicure 


Coffee that is freshly roasted, freshly ground 
and made correctly so that all the true flavor 
remains intact. For those who have once tasted 
perfect coffee .. and whose morning cup has 





ever since seemed inadequate. 


FineArt Coffee is so convenient to use. It comes in tiny crystals—merely add hot water tc 
the desired strength. Send us a dollar, together with the name of your regular grocer and 
we will forward to you an attractive canister for table use that will give you many more 
cupsful than are contained in two pounds of ground coflee. 


Fine corFEE cisinai. 


FINEART FOODS, INC + TUCKAHOE, N.Y. 




















BISCUITS 


NOT CRACKERS 


BISCUITS 


Discovered; a bountiful box 
of biscuits autographed by 
a famous English biscuiteer. 


Macaroons; an ever welcome 
addition to the cake dish when 
the unexpected guest drops in at 


lunch time. And there are also other 
macaroons, for variety’s sake. 


The little chocolate bun, only a 
mouthful (but you can a) 
as many as you like), is care- 

fully done up in a brilliant blue tin- 
foil to keep every bit of flavour in. 


Here, you have a small but 
select sort of sandwich biscuit, 


with a soft filling and a nicely 
browned outside, suitable for any oc- 
casion when appetites need tempting. 


These round biscuits are the 
kind to put in the picnic basket, 
the children’s lunch-box, the 


pantry shelf where the young can help 
themselves at odd times of hunger. 





~g 


4 


Pink pastry cakes, if they do 
not bring the blush of pleasure 
to the cheek, will at least add 
a touch of colour to the table for the 
debutante’s reception tea. 


Powdered almonds make the 
top of these agreeable little 
sponge biscuits unusually tasty. 


Any after the theatre-supper would be 
benefited by their gay company. 
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This remarkable box of biscuits boasts 
of petite beurres, short breads—I18 
different kinds in all—almost 
four pounds. This compact and 
attractive package of good- 
ness will be sent prompt- 
ly (express collect) tf 
you mail House @ 
Garden $3.25 





Cold Cuts ad 


Some folks like a meat sauce: 
others prefer a relish or condi- 
ment. But, have you ever tried 
Diisseldorf Mustard? It’s simply 
glorious. 


Traveled folk are well acquainted 
with this old-world, aromatic 
appetizer. European chefs have 
conceded to it, for centuries, a 





premier niche as a flavour su- 





preme. 


Chocolate, tea or coffee— 
it’s best from Sherry’s 


Place this quaint little crock 
where it can be called forth 
readily whenever finely cured 
ham, thinly sliced poultry, or 
roast beef make their appear- 
ance. There’s nothing quite like 
Diisseldorf Mustard’s moist 


RINK it hot or drink it cold! 
Instantaneous chocolate of our 
own preparing . . . ground or liq- 
uid coffee . . . the Sherry blend of 
tea—these and other specialties of 
Sherry establishments are all ob- 


mildness. Y 
tainable for your home table. 


Choice mustard seed Instantaneous chocolate ‘ $.75% Ib. 


crushed fine and sifted 1.50 Ib. 
through silken cloth, Ground Se 1 00 Ib. 
then traditionally Liquid coffee ............> = = 
blended with aged wine -35 pin 
vinegars, saltandsuger. Sherry-blend BN ove rate nae 2.00 — 
Send Meuse @ Gorden (Individual bags) ......... 3.5 


twenty-five cents (25c) 
and we will have this 
jug of Diisseldorf Mus- 
tard delivered to you 
express collect 


Order in person or by mail 
Prices do not include parcel post 
Dealers: Write for 
representation 


= 
300 Park Avenue 


5th Avenue at 58th and at 35th Streets 
and in The Waldorf-Astoria 


New York 
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Creamy Rarebit 


In cooked dishes Pabst-ett never 
becomes lumpy or stringy.... 
brings new flavor. Pabst-ett is 
more than cheese . . . retains the 
milk sugar, proteins, minerals, vita- 
mins, and valuable calcium lost in 


cheese making. Ask your grocer. 


PABST CORPORATION 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
(Also makers of Pabst Wonder Cheese) 


More than 
Cheese 








"Good to the 
last drop” 

















Send for 


The Rare Taste in Cheese 


Volumes have been spoken and written about the 
flavor of Europe’s finest Cheese—Tiger Emmental- 
Gruyére Cheese. Sweet scented grasses, prize 
Swiss cattle, and a centuries-old valley provide 
this delectable difference in cheese taste. 





If your dealer does not supply you, send 65¢ and <ealer’s 
name for prepaid Swiss box containing six individually 
wrapped portions, all edible and always fresh. Address 
Roethlisberger & Co., Inc. (U. S. A. origin 1856), 178 
Franklin St., New York City. 


Satisfying Delicacy 


TIGER 


BRAND 


Emmental-Gruyére 
Cheese 


at grocery, delicatessen and dairy stores 











F lavor added 
to flavor— 
an extra touch 
of richness 


























Now, 


any country home can have a 


genuine gas range for cooking 


Wou.Lpn’r you like to have a cool, 
spick-and-span modern kitchen and 
a genuine gas range to cook with 
in your country home? You can, 
with Pyrofax. Pyrofax Gas Ser- 
vice begins where city gas mains 
end, and it brings all the cleanli- 
ness, coolness and convenience of 
a city kitchen to your home in the 
country, 

Pyrofax is not carbide or gas- 
oline, but real gas, 


with Pyrofax Gas Service, 


with a hot, blue, sootless flame. It 
provides the simple ease of tem- 
perature control so essential to the 
best results in cooking. 

Pyrofax Gas Service can be in- 
stalled in your country home with- 
out trouble or delay. You can have 
the most modern type of gas range 
—with automatic oven tempera- 
ture control, if you wish. 

The cost of Pyrofax equipment 
completely installed, 





derived from natural 
gas. It is supplied in 
steel cylinders ready 





for use, by a nation- 
wide system of hun- 
dreds of conveniently 
located distributing 
stations —a_ highly 
organized, prompt 
and dependable ser- — rhousands of 
vice. Pyrofax is just 
like city gas. It burns 


PYROFAX 








PYROPAX DIVISION 


Carnioe anv Carson CHemicars 
Cor rora tion 
(Please address office nearest you) 


| 
. “ease send me further information 
{ 


on Pyrofax and the name of the nearest 
distributor. 


Name — 








Address 





nNG-728 





mntry homes are 

Pyrofax Gas 

le pendable ser 

vice Jrom Aundreds of distribut- 
ing stations. 


supplied with 
through prompt 


including whatever 
type of gas range you 
prefer, is $135 and 
up — depending on 
the equipment se- 
lected. Look for the 
Pyrofax dealer’s sign 
in your vicinity, 

Return the coupon 
to the nearest office 
for complete infor- 
mation. 


DIVISION 


CARBIDE AND CARBON 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Unit of ry — 


Union Carbide Bal hee _ 


Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 E. 42nd Street, New York 
Boston—1t017 Old South Building 
CLEVELAND Madison Ave. and West 117th St. 
Cuicaco—Peoples Gas Building 
Detrorr—General Motors Building 
Sr. Lovts—4228 Forrest Park Blvd. 

San Franctsco—114 Sansome Street 
MINNEAPOLIS—600 First National Soo Line 
Building 


and Carbon 
Corporation 
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Ulmus pumila obviously belies its scientific 
name which would seem to indicate small size. 
This one in Korea is etghty feet tall 


WORTHY ELMS OF VARIOUS KINDS 


(Continued from page 78) 


are passing, but the present generation 
has every reason to bless its forebears 
for the legacy of the grand old Elms 
left facing homesteads, or bordering 
the roads or streets of country towns. 

In general appearance no _ other 
American tree exhibits as much varia- 
tion as the White Elm. At least three 
distinct types are commonly seen. Per- 
haps the most frequent is that with a 
crown made up of a number of stout, 
ascending stems which give off spread- 
ing branches and pendent branchlets, 
the whole forming a round-topped 
shapely mass, lithe and graceful in 
consequence of its hanging branchlets. 

Another type, of which the Lafay- 
ette Elm at Kennebunk is a_note- 
worthy example, has many massive, 
wide-spreading branches shading an 
enormous area of ground. Such trees 
form an umbrageous mass in summer 
and in winter their gaunt, widespread 


limbs are exceedingly picturesque. 
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Another common type has compara- 
tively few ascending stems but slightly 
diverging from the straight trunk, 
giving off spreading and hanging 
branchlets, the habit of the whole tree 
strongly suggesting an old-fashioned 
wine glass. In this form the trunk and 
main stems are often covered with 
short, somewhat pendent branchlets, 
giving them a feathered appearance. 

Between these three extremes every 
intermediate condition may, of course, 
be found. The main types themselves 
have their own particular use in land- 
scape work, The first is best for ave- 
nue planting, the wine-glass type for 
lawns, and the wide-spreading form 
for park or meadow where space is 
ample. 

The American Elm is beautiful at 
all seasons of the year: when its 
minute flowers, harbingers of earliest 


spring, cover the branches; when in 


(Continued on page 118) 






The best of all trees for city planting is the English Elm. 
It lacks the grace of its American cousin but has much 
character of its own 
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No Fire 


No trips to 
the furnace 
> room, no stair 
climbing, no 






Shovelling, no coal, no 


oO UR 

home 
comfortably 
warmed all winter, day and night—never over-heated or 
under-heated regardless of outside weather! Complete auto- 
matic control that supplies healthful, properly humidified, 
fresh-air warmth absolutely without personal attention! No 
worry about fuel deliveries or changing prices! A clean house 
and a clean cellar! And only two trips to the furnace room 
necessary each year! That’s the story of the 


Columbus Gas Furnace 
The Heating Plant That Tends Itself 


a! is the ideal fuel—always available, always desirable—and not at all 
expensive when properly burned. It will surprise you to Giecever how 
reasonable are the costs for obtaining 
this comfort and convenience. 

No other domestic heating plant 
burns fuel more efficiently than the 
Columbus Gas Furnace. It converts 
into useful warmth, 80% of the heat 
units in the gas. Automatic thermostat 
control turns gas on and off exactly 
as needed to keep the rooms at the 
desired temperature. Water is auto- 
matically supplied to the humidifier. 
And an automatic safety pilot device 
makes this furnace safer than even @ 
kitchen range. 


smoke, no soot, no ashes, 
no dust, no dirt—! 



















The Columbus Gas 
Furnace Bears the Blue Star of 
Approval of the American Gas 
Association Testing Laboratary. 


From the time you light the Columbus Blue Star of Approval of the American 
Gas Furnace in the fall, until you shut Gas Association Testing Laboratory. 

it off again in the spring, you need pay In performance, economy and safety, this 
no further attention to it. It keeps your furnace ranks with the very finest heat- 
house at exactly the temperature you ing plants ever built. Send today for the 
want, never wastes a foot of gas and is booklet that shows how easy it is to 
absolutely safe at all times. free yourself forever from furnace dirt 
The Columbus Gas Furnace bears the and _ labor. 








BREE REM Bae ACRONIS Yh Tse a 
‘ The Columbus Heating & Ventilating Co. | 
125 W. To St.,Col b Ohio (Dept. 12) 
The Columbus Heating You may oone one fede Gabel. Ne | 
& Ventilating Company Name 
. Address 
425 W. Town St., Columbus, Ohio | ““"""* . 
ie | 
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ow many times 
should a bathroom | 
be “plumbered”? i 


T should be “plumbered” once more if it is an old | 

bathroom of the tin-tub, iron-pipe era. Call in 
your plumber and have him rip out the old, un- 
sanitary fixtures and the rusting iron or steel pipe 
and put in modern fixtures connected with good 
brass pipe that cannot rust. 

If you are building a new house it should be | 
“plumbered” just once.Putin brass pipe to begin with. ! 

You can’t afford to run any risk of your water 
pipes rusting out or filling up when they are con- 
cealed behind expensive tiled or plastered walls, or 
run under hardwood floors, as they are in modern 
houses. Brass pipe will last as long as the house 
stands, and you'll always have a full flow of clean, 
sparkling water. 

And bear this in mind . . . whether you are re- 
placing old plumbing or putting in new, it will be 
to your advantage to insist upon Alpha Brass Pipe. 
It contains more copper than ordinary brass pipe 
and will thread more easily, which means tighter, i 
safer connections, 

You would expect Alpha Brass Pipe to cost more, 
but it doesn’t. Specify it by name... it is stamped 
“Alpha” every 12 inches. 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE } 





4 
made from a special kind of es R 
oe 
Chase Brass VAP 
Nag Ro 
AS by 
7 CES er 
PF a.” ot ae 
TA, he 
Send for a copy of our booklet “Alpha Fa Ko AF 8 
— The Story of a Water Guide.” A SF oe 
Just fill in the coupon, clip and mail. & es y, 
7 we oxy » op 
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Delicate Women! 
This Safe, Scientific New Way 
to Strength and Health! 


EVER before have the 
health- building powers 
of sunlight been as fully 

appreciated as they are today. 


A few minutes a day with the 
Battle Creek SUNARC Bath 
stores up new vitality, increases 
resistance to disease, makes you 
look and feel 100% better. Deli- 
cate women and children are im- 
mensely benefited by its health- 
stimulating ul- _ pp 
tra-violet and 
infra-red rays, 
found only in the 
carbon arc lamp 
—the Battle 
Creek SUNARC 


Get the Sunbath 
Habit! 


The largest health 
institutionsin the 
world use Battle 


Creek SUNARC 


to sunlight. 





—<«- 
CARBON ARC 
A SMALL SUN 


Special Despatch to The World 

WASHINGTON -— The carbon 
are is the chief rival of the sun 
as a dispenser of illumination, 
according to the Bureau of 
Standards, Of al! artificial illu- 
minants, the bureau finds, the 
are gives the nearest approach 


The beneficial effects of sun- 
shine cannot be obtained at all 
times, it is pointed out. Hence 
the bureau has been trying to 
discover a source of ultra-violet 
radiation that has most nearly 
the same ultra-violet spectral 
energy distribution as the aun, | 


Baths. Leading Physicians have 
equipped their offices with this 
tested scientific aid to health. 
Visit your Doctor and enjoy 
the benefits of artificial sun- 
light, which is even more bene- 
ficial than natural sunlight— 
richer in the health-giving ul- 
tra-violet rays. Keep the entire 
family fit by periodic sun bath- 


ing the SUNARC way. 


Send for 
Free Book! 


If your doctor is 
not equipped with 
the SUNARC 
Bath write loday 
for ‘‘Sunshine 
and Health”, an 
intensely interest- 
ing free book, tell- 
ing how you can 
enjoy SUNARC 
Baths, right in 
your own home. 








Sanitarium Equipment Co. 


Dept. 1123M 


Battle Creek, Mich. 


The Battle Creek “SUN- 
ARC Bath”’ is ‘made by 
the manufacturers of 
the famous Battle Creek 
“Health Builder” and 


the “Mechanical : 
Health Horse.”’ 


© 5s. E. Co. 1928 


Battle Creek 


Sun Arc Bath. 


INSHINE AT 


THE SNAP OF 


SW 
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summer it rises like a great fountain 
of dark and brilliant green above its 
humbler companions of the valleys, 
or sweeps with long and graceful 
boughs the placid waters of some 
stream flowing through verdant mead- 
ows; when autumn delicately tints its 
leaves, and when winter brings out 
every detail of the great arching limbs 
and slender, pendulous branches stand- 
ing out in clear relief against the sky. 


OTHER SPECIES 


This American Elm may be the 
most beautiful of its clan but it is by 
no means the only one. As a matter 
of fact, Elms of different species are 
found in the northern forests of Eu- 
rope and Asia as well as in those of 
North America. A number of the spe- 
cies grow to a great size and have been 
known in the parks and gardens of 
civilized lands from immemorial time. 
The early settlers in this country 
brought or caused to be brought over 
quite a number of European plants, 
among them the so-called English 
Elm, a tree common in the hedgerows 
of the British Isles whose ancestry has 
siven rise to much speculation. At one 
time tree lovers accepted without ques- 
tion the name of Ulmus campestris 
for this old Elm, but in recent times 
pedants have decided that it has no 
right to this name and that it should 
be called Ulmus procera. However, 
the old name sticks with most of us. 

During the 18th Century, a period 
when tree-planting was much in 
vogue, many of these English Elms 
were brought to Massachusetts, 
planted i in the streets of Boston and 
in those of suburban towns, like Mil- 
ton, Dedham and others, Some were 
planted in front of the old Granary 
Building on Tremont Street and on 
Boston Common. The oldest inhab- 
itant on Boston Common today is one 
of these Elm trees. It is on record that 
on October 26, 1780, a day after the 
infant sovereign Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts was started on its ca- 
reer by the inauguration of John 
Hancock as Governor, the selectmen 
made application to break ground on 
the Common and plant trees. The re- 
quest was granted and facing John 
Hancock’s residence an English Elm 
was planted. For 148 years this tree has 
withstood the vicissitudes of wind 
and weather and though somewhat 
broken is today a grand old specimen. 
If it had voice, what a story it could 
tell of scenes witnessed and history 
made! It has been the subject of a 
delightful book, published in 1910, 
entitled Life of The Campestris Ulm. 
The author, Joseph Henry Curtis, has 
a fascinating style and his pages are 
rich with humor as well as historical 
facts. For instance, on page twenty- 
nine we get an intimate picture of 
what the Sabbath day was like in 
Puritan New England: 

“From midnight Saturday to sun- 
set Sunday was weekly a day of rest 
for Campestris. He hardly dared to 
stir a leaf; even the cows abstained in 
large measure from chewing their 
cuds and the Common was deserted. 
One Sunday, however, he was aston- 
ished and shocked to observe the Gov- 
ernor taking a turn in the mall on 


his way home from church. He wa 
glad to learn the next day that th 
Governor was fined, and, much as hi 
respected his sponsor, felt that it 
served him right.” 

When one remembers the events that 
were taking place at the end of the 
18th Century and the opinions John 
Hancock and his fellow Bostonians 
held of England the irony of planting 
an English tree is evident, althoug! 
the humor of it never appears to have 
dawned upon them. However, this 
accident or lack of thought was really 
fortunate. Had they realized that thi: 
tree was native of hated England 
they might possibly have crushed out 
its life in the same spirit as they 
wrested the country from British do- 
minion, It is fortunate for this reason: 
the English Elm is of all trees the one 
that best withstands smoke and toxic 
gases which our modern cities are ever 
vomiting into the air. Its American 
cousin resents most strongly the dele- 
terious atmosphere of the cities and 
pines for the pure air of the country. 
It so happens that the young sapling 
set out in 1780 has seen the decline 
and death not only of the older Ameri- 
can Elms on Boston Common, but also 
of many that were planted since the 
day it was placed where it still stands. 

On Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
Massachusetts, a number of English 
Elms are mixed with the American 
Elms and the day is not far distant 
when they will rule that noted 
thoroughfare. By the Art Museum 
and around the Reservoir at Chestnut 
Hill many fine specimens of English 
Elm may be seen. 

To those who have charge of street 
planting in our cities I would empha- 
size the value of the Campestris Elm 
for cities, and to the nurserymen who 
make a business of growing street 
trees I would urge them to get busy 
and raise a stock of this most indis- 
pensable species. It lacks the grace and 
beauty of its American sister but has 
much character of its own. It never 
develops a very wide crown but has 
numerous ascending, spreading, stout 
branches. Until past middle life its 
crown is more or less pyramidal in 
outline but with age it becomes dome- 
shaped, somewhat sparse and distinct- 
ly characteristic. 


THE JAPANESE ELM 


The Ainus, the aboriginal people of 
Japan, consider the native Elm (U/- 
mus japonica) the most important of 
all trees. Many of them believed it 
was the first created tree, being sent 
already grown direct from Heaven, Its 
roots when dried served as tinder to gen- 
erate fire by friction; the inner layers 
of the bark after maceration in water 
are woven into cloth and were for- 
merly the chief source of material 
used for making wearing apparel. 
The outer bark is employed in roofing 
and covering the sides of their huts. 
Naturally such an important tree fig- 
ures largely in Ainu mythology. At 
its best it is a handsome tree com- 
parable with the European Wych Elm 
in general appearance. 

Since the dawn of this century a 
species of Elm has been brought to 

(Continued on page 122) 
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BEAUTY... i all our surroundings! Modern America is 
demanding it, because beauty makes life happier. . . more 
worth living. Leading architects, alert to this new-day trend, 
are more than ever advising the use of Hartmann-Sanders 
Entrances. Hand wrought by master craftsmen, their artistry 
lends beauty and charm to the finest homes. Illustrated cata- 
log P53 0f Model Entrances gladly sent on request. Hartmann- 
Sanders Co., 2165 Elston Avenue, Chicago. Eastern Office and 
Showroom, 6 East 39th Street, New York City 


]| HARTMANN-SANDERS 


AN i © 
K PERGOLAS + COLONIAL ENTRANCES « KOLL COLUMNS yy 
ROSE ARBORS * GARDEN EQUIPMENT eas 
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Made in France 
of split, live 
chestnut saplings 
bound with 
heavy, rust-proof 
Copperweld wire. 
Comes in 5 foot 
sections, in three 
heights, 3’ 10”, 
#11” and 6'6". 


The first of this 
fence to be use 
in America was 
erected at West- 
bury, L. 1., in 
1901, and has 
never needed ree 
pairs! 
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For them the answer is Dubois. 
Friendly in appearance, lending 
quiet charm to every setting, it 
serves as effectively as a stone wall 
in preventing people from staring 
in at you, 

Requires no paint, is easy to 
erect, and moderate in cost. 


ME bree long lines of passing mo- 
torists right at our front door 
—how can we endure another 
summer of them?” 

That is the question that hun- 
dreds of home-owners throughout 
America are asking themselves at 
this time. 


DUBOIS Woven Wood Fence : 








Please send, without obligation, your 
new portfolio illustrating the many 


Address 





ROBERT C. REEVES CO. 
187 Water St., New York 29 Nii yt 





(= State 71. 





e_interesting ways Dubois is being used. 
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Its so Easy to 
Sprinkle the Lawn! 


_--Just a turn of the hand 





ow you can sprinkle your entire lawn 
with just a turn of the hand! No 
more fuss. No muss. No work. 

Your Thompson Concealed Lawn Sprin- 
kling System will do the watering for you. 
Perfectly, uniformly,—over every square 
inch of lawn. 

Healthful, rain-like drops. Just the kind 
to bring out all the hidden beauties of your 
grass, flowers, and shrubs. 

Even during the hottest days your lawn 
will look fresh and beautiful. 

Thompson Sprinkling Systems save work 
and water; make lawns lovelier, and save lawn 
owners hundreds of dollars the country over. 
In cold climates and winterless ones alike, 
Thompson Systems are equally adaptable. 

See your plumber, landscape gardener, or 
sprinkler installer. 


THOMPSON MFG. COMPANY 
2251 East Seventh Street 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











LAWNS 
ORCHARDS 
GARDENS 
NURSERIES 


courses 
Eee. 


BROCHURE UPON REQUEST 


The “Lawn Beautiful” is a hand- 
somely illustrated brochure that tells 
more about Thompson Concealed 
Lawn Sprinkling Systems and their 
uses. Send for a copy. Free upon 
request. The coupon is for your 
convenience. 





THompPson 

Mre. Co, 
2251 E. 7th St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


T should like to re- 


ceive a copy of “‘The 
Lawn Beautiful,’’ please, 


Address 
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Prevention Is the 


Best Protection 


cainst Dust 


On roadways, driveways, playing 
fields, flying fields, bridle paths, ten- 
nis courts and all places where activi- 


ty can stir up dust 


OLVAY 
CALCIUM 
CHLORIDE 


definitely ends this nuisance. Solvay Cal- 
cium Chloride creates firm, fast, dustless 
surfaces. Though harmless to tires, shoes 
and horses’ hoofs it prevents weed growth. 
Its application is simple and inexpensive 
and permits free use of surfaces during 
treatment. 


Write today for Booklet 1357 


So_vAyY SALES CorRPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 
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us from northern China which prom- 
ises to be of immense value in the 
Middle West and useful throughout 
the northern portion of this country 
ind lower Canada, It has proved very 
fast-growing, good-natured and adapt- 
able. A tree in the Arnold Arboretum 
raised from seeds which I collected in 
the grounds of the Temple of Heaven 
at Pekin in 1910 is now thirty feet 
tall—this in the poor soil and climate 
of Massachusetts. In the State of 
Washington I understand the growth 
is twice as rapid. It would appear to 
have first reached this country in 1905 
through J. G. Jack who sent plants 
from Pekin to the Arnold Arboretum. 

Through lack of information, and 
possibly misled by its relatively small 
leaves, the great Linnaeus named this 
Elm Ulmus pumila, an egregious mis- 
nomer. To add insult to injury, Stan- 
dardized Plant Names, by a literal 
translation of this name, dubs it 
Dwarf Asiatic Elm. In Korea, Man- 
churia, and in many parts of northern 
China this tree is comparable in size 
and bulk with the English Elm. In 
water courses and elsewhere in Korea 
I have seen trees exceeding eighty feet 
in height and eleven feet in girth of 
trunk. When young the branches are 
slender, lithe and arranged to form a 
narrow, pyramidal crown. In adult 
trees the crown is made up of few 
massive, wide-spreading branches 
which form an irregular mass. The 
bark on old trees is particularly strik- 
ing, being very deeply fissured and 
roughly corrugated. It flowers at the 
first blush of spring and its fruits are 
ripe in May. 

This tree would appear to be des- 
tined to enjoy a bright future in this 
country and the confusion which exists 
between it and another Elm is unfor- 
tunate. The other Elm, by Standard- 
ized Plant Names called the Chinese 
Elm, is a totally different tree. It re- 
joices in the name of Ulmus parvi- 
folia and is found wild in parts of 
Japan, Korea and China. It is always 
a slender tree; I never saw one witha 
trunk more than six feet in girth, and 


it has thin scaling bark, small, moré 
or less oval and rather thickish leaves 
which in warm districts are retained 
far into the winter, and it produces 
its blossoms in the autumn. As a mat- 
ter of fact, no two Elms are mor 
widely dissimilar in habit of growth, 
general appearance and time of flow- 
ering than U. pumila and U. parvi- 
folia. 1 fear, however, that many years 
will elapse before the confusion exist- 
ing between them is straightened out. 

There are many other kinds of 
Elms including curious sports and 
freaks. Some, like the Camperdown 
Elm, have an umbrella-like crown 
with stiff hanging branches; others, 
like the Wheatley Elm, have ascending- 
spreading branches forming a narrow 
spire-like head, but space forbids a 
review of the whole Elm family. It 
would not be fair, however, to omit 
the Wych Elm, one of the famous 
trees of Europe, which, formerly 
known as U/mus montana, now goes 
by the name of U. glabra. At its best 
this is a tree as much as 120 feet tall 
with a trunk twenty feet in girth sup- 
porting a massive, wide-spreading, 
more or less dome-shaped or flattened 
crown made up of hundreds of stout 
branches and branchlets. It is one of 
the stateliest trees to be found in the 
lordly parks of England. In this coun- 
try it has been planted although it is 
found only here and there. 

More common in America as a 
planted tree is the Huntington Elm 
(U. vegeta) which as usually seen has 
a relatively short trunk, sometimes 
twelve feet or more in girth, and 
many ascending branches which spread 
to form a broad, rounded crown. In 
the autumn these European Elms are 
easily detected by the lateness in as- 
suming their autumn tints. Usually 
the American Elms are naked while 
the European brethren are still a mass 
of green. Yellow is the autumn tint 
of all the Elms except individual trees 
of the small-leafed Ulmus parvifolia 
which I brought from the heart of 
China. These, in autumn, assume red- 
dish, even crimson, tones. 


THE GARDEN OF INGENUITY 


(Continued from page 77) 


near them the Darwins Clara Butt and 
Reverend H. Ewbank will give rose 
and lavender in their time. 

Along the central walk leading 
from this garden eastward to the 
wooden arch at the entrance to the 
lower or perennial garden are groups 
of the single early Tulip Chrysolora, 
the double one Safrano, and the dark 
purple-black Zulu; while the cross- 
walk which cuts the gravel square 
and runs north and south just out- 
side of the new garden has Tulips 
Chrysolora, Picotee and Ewbank to 
give its edges color. 

The little plantings within the gar- 
den in the corner spaces, some two or 
three feet square, are one fine trans- 
planted Peony, groups of Erigeron 
Quaker Lady toward the front and 
of tall white Foxgloves toward the 
back; with a few Tulips interspersed 
for spring color. The planting in the 
oblong spaces just before the tea house 
is for succession of bloom, and color 
when there is little elsewhere; there- 


fore three rows of tall growing things 
to bloom in June, July and August 
have been set there. These are all 
plants that were on hand. 

In the sad stillness of a warm Octo- 
ber evening in this garden, with no 
sound but the chirping of a few late 
birds and the leaf-rustle where the 
little spaniel runs about, there is great 
comfort for the devoted gardener. 
And while only four or five greens 
show themselves—foliage of Lilac, 
Privet, Foxglove, Erigeron, Daphne 
and For-get-me-not, and even these 
are failing now—yet well we know 
that the time comes when 

“The buried bulb doth hear 

And hails far summer with her 

lifted spear.” 

—that in spring the glow of rose 
color in Hawthorn will be reflected 
by that of Tulips and that this little 
place made so quickly and with such 
joyous thoughts of future occupancy 
and use will surely fulfill its garden 
destiny. 
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A railing of 
remarkable strength 
and distinction 


Acs picket of this Anchor- 
Weld Railing is electrically- 
welded to the raiis at sixteen points 
—by the exclusive Anchor Flange- 
Welding Process. Each ten-foot 
panel of rails and pickets is one 
solid, inseparable piece. 

There is no chance of the pickets 
loosening up and falling out—as 
in ordinary railing construction, 
There is no possibility of a panel 
falling out of alignment. 


An Anchor-Weld Railing is ex- 
ceptionally distinctive as well as 
strong. Its rails and pickets, made 
of square, grooved bars, have the 
lines of a fine steel moulding. It 
compares very favorably in appear- 
ance with many expensive hand- 
wrought enclosures. But, because 
of our quantity production facili- 
ties, its cost is much lower. 


Investigate this unusual railing. 
Phone or write our nearest office. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave.@® 35th St., Baltimore, Md. 


Branch Sales Offices 


Albany, N.Y., 1111 Home Sav. Bk Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. . . 79 Milk Street 
Charlotte, N.C, . » Latta Arcade 
Chicago, Ill. . 646 N. Michigan Blvd. 
Cleveland, Ohio, 21,500 St. Clair Avenue 
Detroit, Mich. 508 Architects Bldg. 
Hartford, Conn., 43 Farmington Avenue 
Houston, Tex., 2112Second Nat.Bk.Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 314 W. Bernard Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal.,616 So. Anderson St. 
Mineola, L.L, N.Y., 167 Jericho Turnpike 
Newark, N. J. ° e 60 Park Place 
New York, N. Y. 9 East 38th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Real Est. Trust Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ° 541 Wood Street 
San Francisco, Cal., 761 Bryant Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo., 723 Wainright Building 
Shreveport, La. . 3306 Line Avenue 


Sales Agent,sin all other Principal Cities 
Convult Telephone Directory 


ANCHOR 
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Book of Opportunity 
“= Order Now~ before 


the Leaves turn! 
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MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. My 
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Grass cutting is no longer a problem 
for BOB-A-LAWN can cut 3 to 4 acres 
a day with a few cents worth of gas- 
oline. Cuts terraces as easily as level 
stretches. Cutting hard-to-get-at places is 
a feature of BOB-A-LAWN. 
Write for beautiful illustrat- 
ed booklet “How To Care For 
Large Lawns At A Minimum 
Of Cost.” 
Write for 

Illustrated Booklet 


CUSHMAN 


MOTOR WORKS 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


—— FS SS A A A A << ome 
CvusumMan Motor Works, Dept. 2, Lincorn, NEBRASKA 
Without obligation on my part send me your new Bob-A-Lawn booklet. 
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LLL 
AW Uy at Yh A 


keeps 
your 
grounds 
on dress 
parade 


HICK, velvety lawns, rich 

green foliage and strong, 
brilliant flowers mean as much 
to the estate owner as the well- 
kept artistic interior means to 
the hostess. Friends who have 
enjoyed your hospitality know 
your fastidious insistence on 
proper maintenance, but others 
must gain impressions from the 
external appearance of your 
grounds. 

Spralawn* is the greatest aid 
in keeping a place as it should be 
kept. It is an underground sys- 
tem of piping that delivers a 
rain-like spray to each and every 
growing thing. Not a drop is 
wasted. Walksand building sides 
are kept dry, while grass and 
shrubs and flowers have rain- 
mist in abundance. With Spra- 
lawn* your grounds are always 
on dress parade for you have 
“Rain at Your Command.” 


Inquiries solicited anywhere in the U. S. 
Let us send you a descriptive booklet. 


MUNZ SPRALAWN CORPORATION 


General Motors Bidg., Detroit, Mich, 
*Registered U.S. Patent Office. 
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METTOWEE STONE 


PATHWAYS 


like magic, provide that elusive 
charm so eagerly sought by lovers 
of Garden Beauty. 


Mellow, good natured color 
slabs 


contribute an atmosphere of char- 


tones in random sized 





acter and Romance—a really 


remarkable transformation. 


Send for our illustrated litera- 
ture, especially pamphlet “B"— 
also ask for the name of our near- 
est dealer. 


VENDOR:SIATE:@-: 


*-EASTON + PENNSYLVANIA: 


























leaved Clethra. It makes a dense bush 
and in July its sweet scented white 
flowers in feathery spikes are a beau- 
tiful background for summer flowers. 
Although they like peat, any light soil 
will please them; no lime, of course. 

Rhus cotinus, the Smoketree and in 
some nursery catalogs called Cotinus 
coggygris, comes from southern Eu- 
rope but is entirely hardy and very dif- 
ferent from other Sumachs. The flow- 
ers are inconspicuous, but the feather- 
like clusters that succeed them are gray- 
ish lavender, almost purple when the 
sun shines on them. These clusters re- 
main for several weeks in midsummer. 
The Smoketree will grow to be eight 
or ten feet high and needs room for 
development. 

The other shrubs on the planting list 
are dwarf evergreens which make 
good edging plants for flower beds 
particularly when sharp angles have 
a tendency to make some visitors and 
children “cut corners.” 

I am more fond of the Japanese 
Yew, Taxus cuspidata brevif olia,com- 
pact, deep green and very hardy, than 
of other dwarf evergreens. The Mug- 
ho Pine could be used. It is low, dense 
and spreading. 


LAUREL FOR LOVELINESS 


The one tall-growing evergreen— 
used because of its dark green leaves 
as well as its blooms—is our native 
Laurel, Kalmia latifolia. It will final- 
ly grow to a height of ten feet or 
more. When I lived a few years in 
southeastern Ohio and found the 
Mountain Laurel growing wild among 
Tuliptrees on very steep hills, I felt 
that its beauty had been somewhat 
slightéd by gardeners. The more showy 
Rhododendrons with their rather 
gaudy purple and magenta hues which 
many people praise so highly are not 
as beautiful, in my opinion, as were 
those tall shrubs—about ten feet— 
covered with clusters of palest pink 
and white blossoms. Few flower buds 
or full blown flowers are so geometri- 
cally perfect as the individual flowers 
of the Laurel, but arranged as they 
are in clusters, there is no effect of 
stiffness. 

In many places, the old thick 
growths had been chopped off but new 
growth was coming from the roots 
with amazing vigor. I have visions of 
myself, an old, white-haired lady, 
walking sedately twenty-five years 
from now between a double hedge of 
my Mountain Laurel now about ten 
inches high! The three or four year 
old seedlings which I collected on that 
day in late June are as husky as any 
hopeful (and far-sighted) gardener 
could wish. Why not use more of our 
truly beautiful native shrubs? 

Don’t forget to give the Laurels 
plenty of water the first season you 
plant them—also good advice for 
their cousins, the Azaleas and Rhodo- 
dendrons—and no lime. They like peat 
but can do without it even in yellow 
clay provided the plants do not dry 
out. There should be blossoms on the 
Laurels just before the Japanese Iris 
bloom. 

A Wisteria and a Clematis trained 
over the entrance or as a background 
for the garden seat would help the 








A GARDEN TO BLOOM IN JULY 


(Continued from page 81) 
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cool blue and white of the other flow- 
ers on a hot July day. A Clematis of 
the Viticella or Jackmani type should 
be in bloom early in the month in an 
average season. These are hardy types; 
they can stand severe pruning and 
like manure mulchings. 

As the Japanese Iris (Iris kaemp- 
feri) makes one of the most depend- 
able garden displays for early July, 
it is freely used. After it has a season’s 
growth in the garden, it blooms with 
as much generosity as any common 
variety of German Iris. Anyone wh 
has complaints certainly has failed to 
give this Iris its simple needs: sunlight, 
no lime, good garden loam, and mois- 
ture when the buds are forming if th 
season is dry. After the blooms ar 
past, extra moisture is not necessary. 
The worst mistake would be to giv 
this Iris an alkaline soil. Single, dee; 
red-purple flowers are the wild typ 
but the Japanese have labored for s 
many generations over this plant that 
now there are snowy white flowers, 
pale blue, deeper blue, deep velvety 
purple and near pink ones. Order your 
plants from the color descriptions— 
the names have no standard by which 
to judge them. If you like thrills, get 
a quarter-ounce of seed and plant it 
this fall. It may take two or three years 
of waiting to see what colors you 
have but all of them are beautiful. 
Mine were single and double and al- 
most every shade in the catalog 
descriptions of the nursery growers. 
A top-dressing of cow-manure in early 
spring helps to produce the lush foli- 
age and large flowers on four-foot- 
long stems, 


MEADOWSWEET AND BUDDLEIA 


Filipendula ulmaria, the British 
Meadowsweet, is an easily grown her- 
baceous plant that attains the height 
of a shrub by the time it blooms in 
July. Sometimes it is cataloged as 
Spiraea ulmaria. Its long clusters of 
tiny, creamy-white blossoms are very 
decorative. Florists sometimes make 
large baskets filled with this beautiful 
creamy Spirea combined with the pink 
sprays of the Spiraea billardi, for win- 
dow displays. The Meadowsweet is 
easily grown in ordinary soil. 

The Buddleia, like Filipendula ul- 
maria, acts like a garden plant that 
aspired to be a shrub and has almost 
succeeded. Buddleias seem to have been 
made especially for playful kittens. 
The latter’s antics when chasing the 
butterflies away are always amusing, 
and would be worth the planting of 
Buddleias even though the grace of 
the plant and its violet racemes be- 
longed to another garden favorite. 
Rooted cuttings from a _ nursery 
planted out in late spring make large 
blooming plants that fall. I never 
successfully moved an old plant in the 
fall, although young plants are easy 
to establish either in spring or fall. 

Gypsophila acutifolia, my favorite 
Baby’s Breath, is at its best in the July 
garden; but cutting back the sprays 
helps to produce a lateral growth of 
the tiny, mist-like sprays for use in 
flower bowls until late fall. Few 
blossoms are as fairy-like. If you spray 
(Continued on page 126) 
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For Better 
Gardens- 
Perfect Flowers 


KILL INSECTS 


No matter what plants, flowers or trees 
are infested, “‘Black Leaf 40°’ (nicotine 
sulphate) is the old reliable spray for kill- 
ing aphis, thrip, leaf hopper and similar 
insects. That is the successful gardener’s 
way. He keeps “‘Black Leaf 40°’ on hand 
knowing that these pests may appear al- 
most over-night. 

Easy To Use. Instructions come 
with every package. The ounce bot- 











tle. for 35c, makes six gallons of 
effective spray. Sold also in larger 
sizes, by druggists, hardware, seed 
or department stores 
Tobacco By-Products 
& Chemical Corp., Inc. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Scotts 
Creeping Bent 
for Perfect 

Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks! A rich, velvety stretch of 
lawn that chokes out weeds before they can 
grow! With proper care no reseeding is ever 
necessary. You will have a deep, thick, uni- 
form turf that’s everlasting and makes your 
home a beauty spot. That’s what you'll get 
if you plant Scott’s Creeping Bent. 


The New Super - Lawn 


Creeping Bent — long recognized as the ideal 
grass for golf putting greens — is now produc- 
ing Super-Lawns. Instead of sowing seed, 
you plant stolons or the era grass—and 
in afew weeks you 
have a luxuri- 
ant lawn like 
the deep 
green pile 
of a Turk- 
ish car- 
pet. 

Fall is 

the best 


time to 










plant 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


656 MAIN ST. e 
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D ONIE 


Glorious Creation 
Rare Beauty 


For more than half a century we have been growing the world’s 
most beautiful peonies. Peony lovers who want new and original 
creations come to us year after year for their plants. The picture of the little 
girl above with two wonderful blooms of Martha Bulloch gives an idea of the 
size and beauty of Brand Peonies. You can well be proud P 

you grow from original Brand Stock. 


Prize Winning Beauties 


We have in stock this fall fifty acres including all the glorious creations that have 
been developed during fifty years of peony growing. Among the beautiful varieties 


we have to offer this season are:—LeCygne, Lady Alex Duff, President Wilson, 

Mme. Jules Dessert, Sarah Bernhardt, Mrs. A. M. Brand, Mrs. R 

Myrtle Gentry, Hansina Brand, Mrs. Frank Beach, Hazel Kinney, Victory Chateau 
Thierry, in fact all recent good peonies. 


Brand’s Complete Peony Manual 


pn, 
Our new Peony Manual will be ready for delivery about Aug. 15th. It describes ony 
not only our own creations, but many other varieties of rare and entrancing beauty. ‘ 
This book covers all one needs to know about the Peony. It treats in full of its wails 
history, its varieties and cultivation. We make a charge of $1.00 for this manual Ben. 


but if an order for Peony Roots amounting to $3.00 or more is sent us it is sent 
free. Our regular Catalog of Peonies and Iris is free. 





& 





your Peonies when 


omaine B. Ware, 





Sy 


Write today. 


Growers of Peonies for 61 years 


THE BRAND PEONY FARMS 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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“on Lawns, Flowers, Gardens~ 


Refreshed beauty is brought to 
all growing things by the gentle 
Double Rotary 
Sprinkler. Its soft, soothing rain- 


shower of the 


like drops are certain protection 
against scorching sun. Sprinkles 
in a circle covering 5,000 square 
feet. adjust nozzle to 
sprinkle down to 15 foot area. 


Easy to 


Self-operating—needs no atten- 
tion. Convenient skid base. 
The Double Rotary Sprinkler 


| is used and endorsed by thou- 


sands of home owners, landscape 
Built 
for years of trouble-free service. 


engineers and gardeners. 


Standardized parts. Bronze and 
steel gears run in oil. 


ORDER ON APPROVAL— 
Try 10 days. If not absolutely 
satisfied, return sprinkler and 
money will be cheerfully refund- 
ed. Descriptive literature on re- 
quest. 

Dealers: 
proposition, 


Write for special 








| DOUBLE sy ROTARY 


SPRINKLER 


Next Best to Rain, 


DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER CoO. 


500 Coca Cola Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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~Stop 


Ants! 


With These 
Wonder Jars 


New Method In- 
sures Effective, 
Permanent and 
Safe Result. Easi- 
est to Use, Too! 









These tiny Antrol jars 
“stand on guard” = [wd 
like sentinels, >} 


LEAS 


oo means sure death to Argen- 


tine and other sweet eating va- 
kind that infest 
often seen on 
is a brand new 
revolutionizing the 
unsightly 


ants—the 
house and are 
plants and trees. It 
method that is 
control of these 
structive pests. 


rieties of 
vour 


and de- 


Not a paste or powder, but a com- 
plete system of patented glass jars 
which you place about the outside 
edges of your home. The jars are 
filled with special Antrol syrup which 
quickly attracts the “worker” ants. 
These pests then feed the syrup to 
their Queens and soon the entire colony 
or “nest” is destroyed! 

Distinctive Features 


Antrol, 
tire ant colony. 
merely repellents. 
er ant but 
increasing 
property. 


therefore, destroys the en- 
Other methods are 
They kill the work- 
allow the queens to create 
numbers of ants on your 


Also, Antrol affords permanent pro- 
tection from ants. You simply refill 
the tiny jars at proper intervals with 
Antrol syrup. The jars stand on guard 
“like sentinels” to protect your home 
from these pests. 

Then Antrol 


children or 


is safe to use around 
pets. No danger of ac- 
cidental poisoning. Folks say this 
feature alone makes Antrol superior 
to old-fashioned, deadly poisonous 
methods, 


Act Now for Protection 


No need to worry this year over ants. 
Simply order Antrol from your nearest 


seed, hardware or drug dealer or write 
Dept. 17, Antrol Laboratories, Inc., 


651-53 Imperial Street, Los Angeles, 
California for 24-page pamphlet on 
“Pest Control” and name of your near- 
est dealer. 





Get Cutworms, Snails, Slugs— 


earwigs, sowbugs and grasshoppers 
Snarol, a ready prepared meal, non-soluble 
in water, so rain or sprinkling doesn’t harm 


it, and absolutely harm- 
Snarol 


less to vegetation, quick- 
ly kills these pests 


ntrol 


The National Ant Control 




















Keep Faith in your Garden 


—Serenity and Peace, with 


LILIES of the MADONNA 


June Moon—tall clusters of white Candidum 

Lilies, breathing their fragrance up to Del- 
phiniums blue— and the smallest garden in the 
world is a paradise of perfume and of color. 


Lilium Candidum—the Lily of the Madonna of 
our grandmothers’ gardens—suggests cool serenity 
and peace. It is most effective in separating the 
riorous colors in perennial beds and is a requisite in 
every garden, large or small. 


A right start, with the right quality of bulbs, and 
Lilium Candidum becomes a true emblem of fidelity 
in the garden, so surely will it reappear each 
SuCcCessive ycar. 

The finest bulbs are grown in the North of 
France—-under expert supervision, by men who 
have devoted their lives to the study of this one 
varicty. The bulbs are properly cultivated, dug 
and cured—free from disease, full of health and 
vigor. 

Lilium Candidum thrive equally well in sun or 
shade. August and September is the best time to 
plant. Our importations arrive early in August, are 
carefully regraded and sent to you in their original 
French hampers. Large bulbs $38 per 100; $20 per 
50; $6 per dozen. Slightly smaller bulbs $25 per 100; 
$13 per 50. Advisable to order immediately. 


Our quarter century of bulb experience is recog- 
nized by the owners of the largest estates in 
America. This quality service is available to all 
who want the best in bulbs. 


Over A Hunprep Hicuest AWARDS 
Praestpent Cootrpce Gotp Mepat 
Garpen Crus or AmMertca Gotp Mepat 


John Scheepers, Inc. 
Flowerbulb Specialists for a Quarter Century 
§24 Fifth Avenue, New York 


(Gearanty Trust Building, at 44th Street) 
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your garden with a fine mist in the 
early morning with the hose propped 
up so that you can sit comfortably by, 
all the diamonds from Africa seem to 
be glittering as the sun shines through 
the tiny drops that collect on the sprays 
and, very slowly, bend them over. 
Sometimes there is an elusive fra- 
grance from the flowers, but I have to 
use my nose to distinguish the plants 
that are fragrant and those that are 
not. One simply has to take a chance 
on getting fragrant ones from the 
plant nurseries. This Baby’s Breath is 
easily increased by division in the 
spring. 

The Platycodons, or Japanese Bell- 
flowers, in the photograph are the 
flowers of one five-year-old plant— 
an especially good dark blue. These 
Platycodons are easily raised from 
seed but practically impossible to di- 
vide without ruining the old plants. 
Unfortunately, the color of the seed- 
lings will range from a good paper- 
white through washy blues to clear 
deep blues. The Parsnip-like root dis- 
likes moving and sometimes snaps off 
when it is disturbed, and another of 
its vices is not coming through the soil 
until very late in the spring. The stems 
grow from the top of the long taproot 
and are easily broken off by a careless 
shove of the trowel. Because of the 
quick germination of the seeds and the 
need for getting the plants settled into 
their permanent places, this is a very 
good perennial for the novice at seed- 
sowing to use for first experiments. 
Well developed plants are well worth 
having in the garden. If there is space 
behind the Platycodons for planting 
something just following their bloom- 
ing season, a few plants of Campanula 
pyramidalis can be tucked in—if you 
are fortunate enough to get them to 
grow. Something always happens to 
mine. ve grown superstitious and 
stopped trying to make them grow. 

Going now to the plants along the 
edge of the flower bed, the dwarf Iris 
pumila is used with Sedum album in 
long lines. These Iris leaves are not 
over ten inches high but look much 
more than that in the close-up photo- 
graph, Iris pumila is a favorite that 
can be used in many ways, and this 
deep red-purple variety—a_ nameless 
one from a very old abandoned house 
—is the first Iris to bloom in my gar- 
den—some time in March. The gray- 
green foliage is good until fall except 
in very dry soils. All the pumila 
varieties flower profusely but they 
need to be planted in bold drifts to 
give real color effect. They come with 
the early Crocus cups to encourage 
winter-weary gardeners, 


GREEDY SEDUM ALBUM 


Sedum album, which is kept to its 
place along the edge by the Iris back 
of it, has all the true rock plant char- 
acteristics except that it grows like a 
weed—a _ Pigweed, at that! Small 
rock plants simply perish at its ap- 
proach. Even rock garden authorities 
admit that it is one of the prettiest 
Sedums but add in the next breath that 
it should never be allowed near choice 
plants. Through late June and July 
the leaves are lost beneath the white 
stars, as the accompanying photograph 


so clearly shows. The flower clusters 
may be pulled up when it is wanted 
for cut flowers, for in August the 
flower stem shrivels up anyway. Every 
small piece starts a new colony. 
The Carpathian Hairbell, Cam- 
panula carpatica, is used near the cen- 
ter of the long curve. It is easily 
raised from seed and repays a little 
attention to snipping off seed pods 
by a long succession of blooms which 
are lovely to cut. Try the combination 
of Corydalis lutea and this Bellflower. 
The deep canary color of the Cory- 
dalis clusters that somewhat resemble 
Bleedinghearts is very good with clear 
blue Bellflowers and both have twelve- 
inch stems, provided the Corydalis is 
grown on the level in light leaf-moldy 
soil instead of being stuck into walls 
as many rock garden lists advise. It 
is perfectly hardy in my Ohio garden 
in fairly light soil and planted in 
dense shade. Of course, the Hairbells 
want more sun and so we miss this 
combination in the garden. 


A GOOD VERONICA 


Another dependable plant used at 
the other end of the curve is Veronica 
spicata which comes from England 
and is about ten inches high when it 
blooms. The flowers are in the usual 
dark blue Veronica spikes ands like all 
Veronicas, the plant has a long bloom- 
ing season, Sunshine and a light soil 
while the plants are still in the seed- 
ling stage are all its requirements. I 
raised my plants from seed—English 
seed, for I did not find it listed in 
American seed lists. After the bloom- 
ing season has passed, the plants ap- 
preciate a good clipping over to re- 
move the spent flower spikes. 

Heliotrope is not hardy, of course, 
but is added because of its lovely 
fragrance and deep violet hue so 
good with these deep blue and cream 
colors; and who does not like to 
gather a sprig of Heliotrope when 
going down a much used garden path? 
The plants grow rapidly if they have 
plenty of water and some fertilizer, 
and each one will need a space two 
feet in diameter. Be certain of the 
color and fragrance of the plants by 
seeing them in bloom before they are 
purchased, for there is a tremendous 
difference among seedlings. The warm 
fragrance of Heliotrope always re- 
minds me of a winter spent in Ber- 
muda and the heavenly baskets of 
deep violet Heliotrope that were taken 
over to Hamilton on an early ferry, 
and how often I wished I might ask 
that stiff looking English woman to 
visit her garden! But I never did—I 
knew their opinion of American tour- 
ists. Do you know that Heliotrope 
stems need to be plunged into hot 
water (as hot as one’s fingers will 
bear) for about ten minutes after they 
are cut? It is one of those plants that 
wilt quickly and do not recover. 

Regal Lilies are added, for they 
seem to be the most dependable Lilies 
for an amateur to grow and they add 
both stateliness and grace to even a 
very small garden. Arabis (or another 
easily grown rock plant) is planted 
over the bulbs, for a late spring frost 
will seriously damage the Lilies when 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Phint Your Grounds | 


in Dashing Colors 


Let Nature, the Master 
Painter, color your grounds 
in the shades and hues of 
flowers. 

Irises will give life and 
beauty to your surroundings 
and increase your joy of 
living. Special collection of- 
fers—free Iris catalog. 


Landscape with Approved 
PEONIES 


The Peony is the 
“Flower of the 
North.”’ Hardy, 
beautifully varied 
color range. Ap- 
proved Peonies are 
the best varieties— 
the ones we recom- 
mend to our 
friends. Approved 
Peony roots are 
most reliable—ma- 
ture stock, thor- 
oughly tested out 
in our own plant- 
ings. 





Free booklet on Peonies 


Tells how to grow peonies. 
What, where and when to 
plant, how to fertilize and 
how to obtain the finest 
flowers. Write today for 
your free copy. 
INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc. 
Box H Baldwinsville, N. Y. 
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25 VARI IenES $1.35 


Surprise collection 25 shoice va- 
rieties, not_label wonderful _as- 
sortment colors, all different, called 
surprise collection because it wil 
eurprise you, Postpaid, $1 $1.35. I 
ordered before Se + 15th we will 
include a ee’ Oc variety Free. 


17 vanities $2.50 
me a ev 3 rom 


to 50c each which means some of { 
the rarest and finest grown, all nat- 
ural, all different, colors unequalled 
by the Rainbow. collection easil 
worth $5. our special price, $2.5 
postpaid Fam one Famous Mother- 
of-Peari Iri ona aa 


12 VARIETIES $4.86 | 


Most popular and finest varieties 
of the Iris Family such as Ambas- he 
gador, Ballarine, Souv. adam 

Gaudichau, each properly jabeled, offe 
regular price 35c to $1 each, col- | ons in this 
lection easily worth $7.35, our ff 

special price $4.85 postpaid. 








Aa hb ale) at. aa DEPT. 100 


2 popular, beauti 
varieties to their 


ns , before offered 
anywhere, 


Gindiolt. Phlox, 
erlook th 


pases: greatest y Te, ever of- 
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PFEIFFER NURSERY 


eGR eBater tiie: | 


DE BARGAIN 









































FOR FLOWER LOVEn. 


Iris and Peonies, the 
Flowers of the Flower 
Kingdom at Bargain Prices quoted below, 
now permits ma Flower Lover to add these 
1, highly colored fragrant 
arden, to their heart's 

' content without straining their purses. 
| e have thousands of from the s ed 
Ae standard varieties to the rarest, finest produced, 
grown or developed right here in our own nursery, 
and sold direct to flower lovers at prices never 
and the quality can’t be beat 


41) 


Wondortal 
Sere selection, 8 de- 
endab le varieties, 
—+¥ large divisions. 
o red, two white, 


u_order before 
mber 15th, + . 
Ich 


Free worth $1.00, 
a feria, $3.00 


i oo 
varieties ps worth 
rice tpaid RS $00 
pare, Bow 


sty Gowdy, 
worth $1.50 FREE 


See tember 15t! 





1Overicties $7.50 
Highly 


cor- 
rectly labeled, "and va- 
rieties of colors, crim- 
sons, e pinks, _ bright 
Teds, dark Ss, etc. 
Gollection usually sells 
for $11.00 our special 
price $7.60 postpaid. 
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Here’s Non-Poisonous 
Protection for Your 
Garden and Flowers 


Dt T worry about damage 
from insects this summer. 
Ever Green will kill mostall the pests 

that attack your garden and flowers. 

It is non-poisonous—cannot harm a 

thing but the insects. 

Very economical because it is so 
deadly to so many different kinds ot 
plant insects. Easy to apply—use in 
any sprayer. No unpleasant odor. 
Does not eat nor corrode metal, rub- 
ber or clothing. 


Safe to Have and Use 
Around the Home! 


Entirely harmless to man, birds 
and animals. Noonecan be poisoned. 
Uncooked garden vegetables are safe 
to eat after being sprayed with Ever 
Green, but it is deadly to the insects. 


Buy Ever Green where you 
buy your seeds. 


Druggists, Hardware and Seed Stores, and 
many Grocers, sell Ever Green. If your dealer 
i§ not supplied, send 35c fora trial fom Neca 
it according to directions. Your money will be 
refunded if it doesn't please you. 

McLaughlin Gormley Kina C Co. 
1759 S.E. 5th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Where Skill 


Earns a Premium 


If you are one of those individuals that can 
grow plants from seeds, here is a bargain: 


12 ea a Bes $ i () () 


The finest and most carefully selected 


assortment, including Long-spurred 
Columbines, De Luxe Hybrid Delphin- 
iums, New Hybrid Lupinus, New Hy- 
brid Orientals, Poppies and many others 
of the better varieties of hardy plants, 
in strains we are certain are the best 
obtainable. 

Collection No. 3550—12 pkt.—$1.00 


Dreer’s Midsummer Catalog 


A book devoted primarily to offers of 
such items as will help you to make the 
most out of midsummer gardening op- 
portunities. 

No matter what your needs—seeds, 
bulbs, plants, etc. etc.—so long as they 
are seasonable you'll find them offered 
in the catalog. 

Please ask for it, mentioning this 
publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











O not destroy vegetable 

refuse. It represents more 
than half the yield of the soil. 
By the simple ADCO process 
it can be converted into manure 
and turned back to nourish 
that same soil, Fifty pounds of 
ADCO makes a ton of manure. 


Anybody can use ADCO, 
and every good gardener should 
use ADCO. Nothing takes the 
place of manure, and with 
ADCO you can make quanti- 
ties of it, rich, odorless and clean. 


Turn Wastes into Rich Manure _ 





Your seed house can supply you with ADCO, or it canbe had 2, yw # 
direct from us. Simple directions accompany every package. =» « 
Drop us a card and we will gladly send full particulars free. 


ADCO, 1740 Ludlow Street, Philadelphia 











SAVE 1-3 TO 1-2 ON 


inh i?s 


LORIFY your garden with the 
finest varieties from the sur- 
plus stock of a private estate. New 
color-balanced collections or single 
roots. Dwarf, Intermediate, Ger- 
manica, Japanese, Siberica, Water- 
side. Large roots, all labeled. For 
illustrated book of bargains telling 
how to grow irises successfully, 
please mail the coupon below. 


STADHAUGH FARM 
Box H, Millwood, N. Y. 
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Flowering Trees 
of the 
Orient 


China 


Also a complete general 
line of nursery stock. 


Japan 


Illustrated Book sent free upon request 


A. E. WOHLERT 


921 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 








» béaee is nothing more 
restful than a beautiful 
garden. Our catalog is full 
of suggestions for enhanc- 
ing the beauty of yours. 
Send 10c in stamps. 
Established 1810 














GAILOWAY TERRA COrta @. 


3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 











Trade Mark 








Registered 














WILSON’s O. K. PLANT SPRAY 





less to humans. . 


1 quart $1.00 


and sprinkle 
1 gallon $2.00 


HEN you think of insecticides, think of Wilsons’ 

O. K. Plant Spray—nationally recognized as the 
standard medium for killing all flower and garden 
insect pests. Safe for the most tender plants. . .harm- 
.clean...very easy to apply. Fre- 
quent applications mean beautiful, healthy plants, 
flowers, shrubs and evergreens. 

Recommended by the Officers of the Garden Club of America. 

10 gallons $20.00 
Order your requirements for Summer Now! 


This summer kill your weeds the Wilson way. . 
Wilson's Weed Killer with water (1 gallon to 40 gallons of water)... 
that’s all. Kills all weeds, vines, poison ivy, etc; 
10 gallons $15.00 


1 gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 


5 gallons $8.00 


Simply dilute 








Sold at leading seed, flower, hardware 
and department stores everywhere. If 
not obtainable at your dealer, write us. 

















FOR FOUR GENERATIONS BUILDERS OF GREENHOUSES 








What Are Their Comments? 


O they just note the absence, and having noted, make a 

mental note? Or, when next the conversation turns your 
way, is there one of those condemning almost imperceptible 
archings of an eyebrow that tell so much? 

Not even the Beverly Harrisons, or the Bently Barrows with 
all their position, and enviable aloofness, feel they can quite 
afford to overlook those inclusions called: ‘‘The-things-every- 
one-expects.”” 

It has always been just that way for the four generations 
we have been building Glass Enclosed Plunges, Sunshine 
Rooms and Conservatories. 

Just because of which, we have but recently published a 
book called ‘Glass Gardens as We “now Them.” Will gladly 


send you one. 


Lorp &/ BurNHAM (© 


Branches In All Principal Cities 


Irvington, N.Y. Chicago, Illinois — Toronto, Canada 
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| they first break through the soil. In 
| their Chinese home they are ac- 
| customed to the protection of a dwarf, 
shrubby growth. These Lilies like sun- 
| shine, deep planting and perfect drain- 
lage and increase rapidly when they 
| have been well treated. 
| There are several possibilities for 
irranging contrasting color as indi- 
cated by the diagonal lines. Even an- 
nuals could be used for a season or two 
when the beds are first planted—tall- 
growing Snapdragons in tawny orange 
ind yellow colors that are beautiful 


| with deep blue and violet. Or Thalic- 


trum flavum which will give almost 
the same effect; or Pentstemon barbatus 
torreyi will give an entirely different 


| effect, gay and brilliant; or a blue 


perennial Salvia which leaves the 
garden a study in blue and violet and 
cream colors. In a very small garden 
the design must be extremely simple 
ind plain—the plants themselves and 
the color of the flowers must be de- 
pended upon to give the garden har- 
monious design. 

Pentstemons are unusual and 
amateurs do not often have them, 
probably because they are not often 
in plant catalogs. Some of them are 
tender and so the whole family has 
suffered from that reputation. Pevt- 
stemon barbatus torreyi is quite hardy 
even in Michigan gardens, and_ is 
sometimes offered by nurseries for it 
is not one of the newer hybrids. The 
brilliant deep flame color—almost 
scarle-—of its flowers is a compensa- 
tion for their rather small size, but 
there are many of them arranged on 
1 very tall stem like the Foxgloves. 
They are 
color. The 
succession and they remain in beauty 
a long time. This variety torreyi 
(there is a pink variety, Spitzberg) 
is hardier and taller than the type. In 
a situation exposed to wind the tall 
stems need very light bamboo stakes. 


vertical lines of daring 
flowers are produced in 


Pentstemons suffer more from stag- 


BULBS AND 


OTHER 


nant moisture at the roots than they 
do from cold. A good loam mixed 
with leaf-mold and sharp sand is best 
suited to them. Raising Pentstemons 
is rather difficult without a cold- 
frame. 

If you wish to have your garden 
appear wider than it really is, use th 
horizontal lines of Thalictrum fla- 
vum. Its masses of clear canary yellow 
—by far the best of all the yellow 
Thalictrums—would be a good con- 
trast with the vertical lines of the 
Buddleia. Like all Thalictrums, the 
foliage of this variety is beautifully 
cut and slightly glaucous blue. Thalic- 
trums are easy to grow. A few of the 
yellow Foxgloves, Digitalis lutea, 
might be planted near the edge of the 
bed. They are really hardy perennial 
and a precious find if cut flowers ar 
appreciated. 

Some of the perennial Salvias can 
be used if a cool blue and crean 
colored garden is wanted. These Sal 
lovely but I am_ hopelessly 
adrift among their names. Salvia 
farinacea ought to be the one bloom 
ing late in July, but the plants do not 
seem to follow the description very 
closely—and after racking my brain 


vias are 


over botanical descriptions, ?m giving 
it up. They all sound alike, and nur- 
series have been known to make mis- 
takes! So I intend to grow nameless 
Salvias in lovely violet and lavender 
and bluish-gray colors and let expert 
botanists do the worrving. How lucky 
are those gardeners who live within a 
reasonable distance of a botanical gar 
den! 

The garden of a summer cottage in 
the country could have native plants 
substituted for the more expensive 
plants used in the plan, but a beginning 
gardener will find the July season 
a sort. of in-between period for wild 
flowers and economies are best made 
by seed-sowing rather than collecting 
plants whose behavior in the garden 
may prove very weed-like. 


GEMS 


(Continued from page 11+) 


Space fails, but here are a few more 
kinds that if planted in little colonies 
may cause you to forget the small 
Anemones, Androsaces, Aethionemas 
ind others that take the winds of the 
spring with their beauty. Of course 
the summer rock garden must be kept 
well watered and refreshed, and neat- 
ly weed d. 
~ Funkia minor, Primula capitata 
ind P. lichniagensis, Inula ensifolia, 
Vitidenia triloba, Calluna vulgaris, 
4ster liniarifolius, Micromeria croa- 
tia, dwarf Lavender, Allium cyanium, 
Scabiosa graminifolia and S. ptero- 
cephala, Acaena mycrophylla, Achil- 
lea clavennea, Alsine bauhinorum, 
4ndrosace lanuginosa, Coreopsis rosea, 
fJrenaria purpurescens, Bellium be lli- 
dioides, Corydalis lutea, Cynoglossum 
amabile, Iris dichotoma, Phyteuma 
scheutzeri, Polemonium carneum, Sca- 
hiosa vestita, Linum salsoloides, Lin- 
aria alpina, Bellis coerulea, Geranium 


avallichiarium, Nierembergia  rivu- 
aris, Allium cernuum, Papaver nudi- 
caule, Papaver alpinum and P. rupt- 
fragum, many Pentstemons of great 
beauty and numerous Sempervivums. 

And there are the hardy Cyclamens, 
fairy flowers to tease and test the skill 
of the American rock gardener. C. 
europaeum and C. neapolitanum are 
both hardy about New York and they 
are now to be had in this country. 
The first has carmine blossoms and 
leaves marbled with white. The latter 
comes in both a pink and a white vari- 
ety and blooms later. They require ‘ 
shaded situation (not dank) and a soil 
made of leafmold and loam with li 
rubble incorporated with it. A slope 
beneath high-branched trees suits 
them, or the cool side of a lar 
rock. Do not plant these choice thin 
unless you are willing to give th: 
great care. They are too scarce to 
wasted. 





